














Missions Enter a New Phase 
By the Right Reverend Stephen Neill 


M* IS A MYTHOPOEIC ANIMAL, and lives from myth to myth. This is 
as true of man in the Church as of man in secular institutions; 
to understand church history, it is necessary to have some acquaintance 
with the myths by which the minds of men were colored in the several 
times and climes with which we are concerned. 


The great myth of the nineteenth century was that of the Christian 
West. The Gospel was to a large extent identified with western civiliza- 
tion, and what was propagated to the ends of the earth was an amalgam 
of the two. 

The extent to which missionaries in the last century yielded to the 
blandishments of this myth has been greatly exaggerated; they were by no 
means uncritical of their own countries and their policies. But there is 
a measure of truth in it all. The achievements of the West had been so 
spectacular that it was natural to see them in a slightly hieratic glow. 
The missionary had the confidence of his day in the culture in which he 
had been brought up, and believed that its extension could prepare the 
way for the coming of the Gospel. In point of fact, what the missionary 
brought from the West was almost wholly good. He gave the key of useful 
knowledge to those who had sat in darkness. He laid the foundations of 
tropical medicine and hygiene. He irrigated and planted, and brought in 
the beginnings, as yet primitive, of agricultural science. If the younger 
churches acquired a somewhat western cast of countenance, that was in 
many cases not so much because the missionaries forced it on them, as 
because they themselves demanded passionately and sometimes undiscrim- 
inatingly all the provileges of westernization. 

Today by reaction we who have no confidence in our civilization 
or in anything else tend to judge the pioneers very hardly. By their con- 
fusion of earthly with heavenly things they are felt to have gravely preju- 
diced the cause. Listening to some of the criticisms passed on them by 
younger churchmen of the present day, it is hard to believe that they 
ever did anything right. The myth, only yesterday so gay and entrancing, 
looks today as sorry as the tinsel decorations the morning after the party. 

Today we have a new myth, that of the younger churches; and, as 
generally presented, the new is just as mythological as the old. 


Stephen Neill has served twenty years as a missionary in South India. 
In 1938 he was elected Bishop of Tinnevelly by an electorate 96 per cent 
Indian and 4 per cent European. He has been associate general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches and since 1948 has undertaken several 
special projects for the World Council and the International Missionary 
Council. 











The idea of the younger churches is now so firmly rooted in the 
consciousness of all those who take an interest in missionary affairs, that 
it is very difficult to realize of how recent growth it is. I believe that the 
phrase was first heard in connection with the Jerusalem Missionary 
Conference of 1928. As far back as 1879 there has been a good deal of talk 
about “the native church,” and some rather hasty experimentation in 
reducing missionary control. But at the end of the nineteenth century 
the younger churches were still unmistakably colonies of the West. Their 
thought and their worship were reflections of those of the sending 
churches; they had not yet discovered an indigenous idiom in which to 
speak, and most of their members were entirely content to have it so. 
The distance traversed in these fifty years is indeed almost incredible. 
Numerical increases almost everywhere have been far more rapid than in 
the nineteenth century. Missions have grown up into churches almost 
overnight. At Madras-Tambaram in 1938, the younger church leaders 
were received on terms of perfect equality, and by universal consent the 
delegation which made the most striking contribution was that from 
China. A goodly number of younger churches in Asia and Latin America, 
and more recently in Africa, have joined the World Council of Churches 
on exactly the same terms as the great and ancient churches of East and 
West. 


The natural patriotism of younger churches leaders travelling in the 
West has led them sometimes to claim that equality of status should be 
interpreted in terms of equality in every other respect as well. The dis- 
covery of the decay of faith in the West has led to insistence on the 
identity of the problems by which the church is faced in East and West, 
and on the common front on which all Christians must stand, without 
distinction of older or younger churches. No superiority at any point must 
be claimed by the West or admitted by the East. It is perhaps at this 
joint that the mythological element enters in. Generous emotion tends 
to cloud the vision of realities, especially if the realities are likely to 
prove disturbing or obnoxious, when coldly and dispassionately faced in 
the light of day. 

Let it at this point be clearly laid down that no myth arises without 
a substratum of fact. Myth is not the same as pure fantasy. The definition 
of myth is that it is the presentation of fact in such a form as will satisfy 
emotional needs. In certain cases, but not all, the emotion to be satisfied 
is religious. The myth of the younger churches would not be interesting 
or dangerous, if there were not a solid reality behind it. Indeed the 
reality of the younger churches, in their rapid development and their 
noble achievements, is so splendid that there would be no need or place 
for mythologizing at all, were it not that man is so incurably romantic 
as to find it hard to accept facts as facts, until he has had the opportunity 
of dressing them up a little to suit his own fancy. 
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Myths become dangerous when they last too long. The myth of the 
younger churches has had a good run. The time has now come when the 
Christian mission must move forward into a new stage; and before that 
can happen, the now outworn myth must be discarded. For this the 
moment is propitious. During the period of nationalist struggles in 
Asia, it was almost impossible for anyone in the West to offer any criti- 
cism of an eastern people, however friendly, without being accused of 
dark imperialistic designs. Now that the Asian nations have so happily 
taken equal place with the older nations in international affairs, they 
have to take their chance with everyone else; and, if they continue to 
give as hard knocks to the West as they have given in the past, they must 
expect, as part of the new privilege of equality, to receive and accept as 
hard knocks as they give. It is just the same in church affairs. For the past 
forty years, the younger churches have been so sensitive that criticism 
from any western friend has been regarded as a sign of hostility or of an 
unregulated superiority complex. At last the churches are growing out 
of that stage of adolescence. In the World Council, no one spares anyone 
else’s feelings; everyone is allowed to criticize everyone else, and everyone 
has the right to answer back. This has at last made possible a realistic 
appraisal of the world situation of the Church. Both older and younger 
churches can look at themselves and one another, free from the cloying 
mist of mythology, can say “Where are we now?’; and having found at 
least a provisional answer to that question, can go on to ask the much 
more exciting question “Where shall we go from here?’ When they ask 
that question, the new phase in Christian missions has already begun. 

So many appraisals have been made of the religious situation in the 
older churches that, in a short article, we can take that section as read, 
and go on to consider the real situation in the younger churches. 


Our first comment must be that all the younger churches are very 
small. It is a miracle that they are there at all. In some regions they 
continue to grow with almost terrifying rapidity. In tropical Africa today 
there are more Christians than there were in the whole of the Roman 
Empire when Constantine accepted Christianity as the religion of the 
State. And yet in Nigeria, the most populous country in Africa, Chris- 
tians number certainly less than five per cent, probably less than three 
per cent, of the population. Elsewhere the proportion is far smaller 
still. In Thailand, a country of 18 million people, evangelical Christians 
number less than a hundred thousand. 

We sometimes console ourselves by talking about the power of a 
dynamic minority, and there is a kind of superstition that, just because 
the Christians in Nigeria and Siam are few, they are all dynamic and 
effective Christians. Would that it were so! It must be said that, on the 
whole, younger church Christians are more faithful in their allegiance to 
the Church than their brethren in the older churches; but every kind 
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and temperature of Christian that is to be found in the United States is 
to be found in every younger church. There are 90 million church 
members in the U.S.A. But how many of them are effective? In my old 
diocese of Tinnevelly, with a baptized membership of 120,000, we could 
count on perhaps twenty per cent of convinced and genuinely devoted 
people, and a rather larger number of fairly regular church people. 
Beyond these were the large number, perhaps between thirty and forty 
per cent who were doing little if anything about their faith; and beyond 
these the smaller number who were living practically in a state of apostasy. 
This means that, when we joyfully recall that there are now something 
like ten million Christians in India, we should also remember that the 
effective striking force is far less than this. 

We are told from time to time that too much attention must not be 
paid to the numerical factor. That is true; but equally the numerical 
factor cannot be completely excluded. The situation in an area where 
there is one doctor to every thousand people is just not the same as the 
situation where there is one doctor for ten thousand people. The situ- 
ation in America, where there is one ordained minister for every thousand 
of the population, is not the same as in that area in India where there 
is no ordained minister among a population of two million. 

Secondly, the younger churches are on the whole terribly ignorant. 
This is much more their glory than their shame. On the whole God has 
given to the churches the poor and the despised, as in the great mass 
movements in India. When the depressed classes in their thousands come 
into the Church, literacy among them is at most five per cent for men 
and two per cent for women. For this reason, much Indian opinion in 
the Church was against the admission of such people in large numbers. 
But they could not be held back; in they would come, and still they 
continue to come, and faith in Christ continues to work miracles among 
them. But do what they will with their educational programs, the 
churches cannot keep abreast of the movement. No one who has not 
not done it can have any idea of the difficulty of getting the simplest 
religious truth into the head of an illiterate adult; and a church which 
is seventy-five per cent illiterate is terribly hampered in its own interior 
life and its work of witness. 

Thirdly, the younger churches are deeply affected by an environment 
which has never in any degree been Christianized. It is hard to say exactly 
how the influence of the environment is exercised; it is rather like the 
dust which in monsoon weather, do what one will, will find its way into 
every corner of shut and shuttered rooms. The pull of the old is very 
strong. Witchcraft and sorcery persist into the second and third genera- 
tion of Christians, and even faithful Christians find it hard to shake off 
all the associations of this dark underworld of superstition and fear. 
In many practical matters, such as the bearing of false witness in the 
law courts, Christians may hardly be conscious of any clash between 
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Christian principles and their own less rigid habits. Of course Christians 
in the West are also severely conditioned by their environment; but their 
environment has at least in part been Christianized, and in that there 
is a real difference. 

Fourthly, the younger Churches are on the whole very self-centered. 
This is in large part due to the training they have been given over the 
last forty years. Everything has been concentrated on self-government and 
self-support. If you can raise enough money to keep the work running, 
the missionaries will go away, and then you will be able to have your own 
way in everything. This kind of outlook has concentrated the thought 
of many younger churches on themselves, on their fitness or capacity to 
run things as they now are, on their national dignity and independence. 
This inward look is not readily compatible with a Christian sense of 
responsibility for the evangelization of the world. 

It was precisely at this point that the great Whitby Conference of 
1947 presented its challenge. Its message has been summed up in the 
words “expectant evangelism.” Unfortunately that message has never 
been heard by the churches. Attention was distracted almost at once to 
the important but far less central problems discussed at Willingen; and 
the rather disparaging references to Whitby, heard rather too frequently 
in recent years, have shown that the critics had neither understood what 
Whitby did, nor listened to the challenge which it presented. 

What happened at Whitby was just this. For the first time the 
younger churches were present on terms of complete and joyfully agreed 
equality. Those from the older churches, having fully accepted the 
principle of equality, then turned to their younger church friends and 
asked, ‘Now that you have accepted full independence and responsibility, 
what are your blue-prints for the total evangelization of your countries?’ 
It was at once evident that, except perhaps in Korea, younger church 
leaders had not been thinking along these lines. The Indian leaders 
simply had not asked themselves how the Christian two per cent of the 
population in India should set about preaching the Gospel to every 
creature “in this generation.” It was in terms of this challenge and this 
dilemma that the conference drew up its classic document on Partnership. 
Partnership in what? Partnership in responsibility for world evangelism 
today. The old slogan “The evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion” was not used; but it was in the minds of a great many of the older 
leaders at the conference. 


This challenge was not heard by the churches. Until it is heard, the 
Protestant missionary enterprise will go on lamely trying to explain itself 
to itself and to other people — and in the meantime the ground will be 
occupied by the Roman Catholic and the Fundamentalist, neither of 
whom has any doubt as to what it is that he is out to do. 
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If the churches were to hear the Whitby challenge, and to set their 
houses in order with a view to meeting it, I can see five things that would 
inevitably happen: 

1) The churches would awake from their present listlessness to 
recover the Christian sense of urgency. This urgency is not pragmatic, but 
theological. The point is not that we may have just five or ten years 
before India goes communist. The point is that, in the year 1954, at least 
one third of the people in the world have never even heard the name of 
Jesus Christ. As long as that is true, we had better not start kidding our- 
selves about the Church being the Church or any fine ideas like that. 

2) The churches would have to set to work to become missionary 
churches, and that would be a nice shock for them. There are different 
degrees of disobedience to the commands of Christ among the so-called 
Christian bodies; if we were to hand out certificates of merit, I think 
they would come in the following order, and it must be disturbing to us 
to see that the two bodies which come in the highest category are those 
which have the least claim to be Christian in the traditional sense of 
the term: 

a. Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Church of the Latter Day Saints. 

b. Such marginal (and tithing) bodies as the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, and the Pentecostalists of all sections. 

c. The Roman Catholic Church, the missionary drive of which 
shows no signs of diminishing. 

d. The great non-episcopal churches of America and Britain. 

e. The Churches of the Anglican Communion (but among 
them the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. comes 
very low). 

f. The State Churches of the continent of Europe, in many of 
which the missionary effort remains in almost complete sep- 
aration from the Church. 

g. The Orthodox Churches, which seem for the moment to have 
abandoned the attempt to be missionary, except for some 
propaganda in the more or less Christian West. 

3) Laymen would recover their sense of responsibility for witness. 
There are countries where no missionary can enter; but laymen get into 
them. In Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, there are several hundred 
Europeans; there ought to be a flourishing church among them, even if 
they can only be visited once a year by a pastor. Their Christian witness 
might be most effective, even though all direct propaganda is forbidden. 

4) It would be taken for granted that all theological students would 
seriously consider the question of foreign service. No one requires a 
special vocation to go into “the mission field.” That is the normal and 
universal vocation. Some people do receive a special vocation to stay in 
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their own country. Less than half of those who start out with the idea 
of missionary service get there; less than a quarter of the missionary 
force serves a whole life-time in the field. If all the present population of 
Union set out for Timbuktu, the American pulpit would not be long 
or seriously depleted. 

5) We should break away from the tyranny of mission boards, and 
plan our missionary work on an ecumenical basis. There is no central 
planning for Protestant missionary work; there is no central body which 
can give advice as to rapid action to be taken to meet an emergency or to 
enter doors before they close. Very few mission boards would be prepared 
to take seriously such advice, if it were given. “Like a mighty army moves 
the Church of” . . . Rome. The Protestant Churches are on the whole 
content to shamble along like a rabble of camp followers (but let us at 
least admit that they are a bit better than they were a century ago). 


Now it is true that the younger churches themselves have by no 
means all waked up to the new situation, or taken seriously their evan- 
gelistic task. Where they have, the problem of the foreign missionary has 
ceased to be a problem. Ceylon has one of the best developed groups of 
independent younger churches in the world; yet D. T. Niles said to me 
not long ago (I quote exactly) “We are simply howling out for more 
missionaries.” “What you do want more missionaries for in Ceylon of all 
places?” “To finish the unfinished task.” 


That is the new situation. I suppose in about fifty years the churches 
will just be beginning to wake up to all this, and then we shall be face 
to face with the next new situation but two. The churches are rather like 
the old men in the Pentagon, always fighting the last war but two. And 
yet God does use them; and yet miracles do happen; which just shows 
that the one thing in the universe you can’t wear out is the patience of 
God. 


Billy Graham at Union 
By John C. Bennett 


{bee REVEREND BILLY GRAHAM visited Union Theological Seminary on 
February 17th, 1954. He spoke for about forty-five minutes in chapel 
and then answered questions under more informal conditions in the 
Social Room for half an hour. As he left, he received one of the greatest 
ovations given in recent years to a visitor. How could this be? One reason 
for this is that Biily Graham is a person who combines quite evident 
sincerity with unusual magnetism. He also knows where to say what. The 
extent of the ovation came in part from the fact that his hearers were 
very much relieved to find that he was better than they had expected, 


John C. Bennett is Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics in the 
Seminary. 
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or not as bad as they had feared. Aiso, several students had tried to put 
him on the spot in their questions and he had handled himself very well. 
Underlying all of these considerations was the simple fact that this man 
is really breaking his own pattern and many of us gained the strong im- 
pression that he can be used for highly constructive Christian purposes in 
the churches and in the nation. 


I say that Billy Graham may be breaking his own pattern. That is, 
of course, true of the crude pattern of the kind of mass evangelist who 
comes into a community to flay the churches and to remove as much cash 
as possible. Graham, in answering questions, made it very clear that he 
sees the limitations of mass evangelism as a technique. His whole pro- 
gram is based upon cooperation with the churches with great emphasis 
upon the following up of his campaign. Also, he has learned that criticism 
of evangelists on account of their financial methods has done much to 
undercut their work and he is in the clear on this matter as he takes 
only a flat salary. 


I have in mind two elements in the pattern which could still cause 
most of us to reject him even if on these matters of method he could be 
shown to be much better than many of predecessors: his undiscriminating 
attitude toward contemporary American religion; and his Fundamentalist 
view of the Bible. 

Take the first. Billy Graham is very much impressed by the current 
revival of religion. He is its chief evangelist. There are constructive 
tendencies among the phenomena which are often regarded as pointing 
to a revival of religion in this country. In so far as it has resulted in 
bringing many more people into the orbit of the Church, the returns are 
still to come in and they may, on the whole, be very desirable. On the 
other hand, the revival phenomena are relative to what we may call an 
American “culture religion” which includes the following tendencies: 

1. The tendency to reduce Christianity to a gospel of happiness and 
success with no place for repentence and judgment. 

2. The loss of any basis of criticism on our culture as a whole and 
the close alliance of religion with the forces of nationalism. 

3. The capitalizing on the fact that Communism is atheistic and the 
strong suggestion that because we are against Communism, God must be 
on. our side. 

4. The close cooperation between many of the leaders of this relig- 
ious movement and the forces of social reaction. This is one of the most 
unfortunate aspects of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale’s popular ministry to 
the nation. 

I am sure that Billy Graham is not very discriminating about this 
whole complex of tendencies. He seems to take most of the signs of a 
religious revival at face value. At the Seminary, he read off a list of 
those signs and among them was the back-to-God movement sponsored 
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by the American Legion. It was interesting that, when he came to this on 
his list, his whole audience laughed. He did not have the slightest idea 
as to why they laughed. He was obviously puzzled and said: “you must 
have had this in a class.” Also, he emphasized at another point the work 
of Dr. Peale with obvious approval. He was present at the prayer break- 
fast in Washington attended by the President and most of the Cabinet 
and he was uncritically impressed by the whole affair. He was asked a 
question as to why this revival of religion had not had more effect upon 
morality in America. He gave a thoughtful answer about the lag of ten 
years in the the moral effects of previous revivals but then he added that 
it had already had a tremendous effect on the moral tone of politics in 
Washington. At the moment this is debatable! These are all signs that 
Billy Graham is not critical of this pattern of American religion but, as I 
shall show, he also gives some important indications of really transcending 
the pattern. 

Now about Billy Graham’s Fundamentalism. He told us that a few 
years ago he had had serious questions about the Bible and its authority. 
These questions were settled for him during a personal religious crisis. 
His whole preaching, he felt, had to have an external authoritarian 
sanction. It is a bit terrifying to have a sincere and magnetic young man 
stand there before you and say that he wants to be able to “quote God.” 
He fell back upon the belief that, while the Bible as a whole is infallible, 
the meaning of many of the parts is mysterious. This last point is obvious 
but emphasis upon it enables him in practice to escape from some of the 
worst aspects of his theory of biblical authority. In his recent book, 
Graham has this to say about the authority of the Bible: 

“Sixteen hundred years were needed to complete the writing 
of the Bible. It is the work of more than thirty authors, each of 
whom acted as a scribe to God. These men, many of whom lived 
generations apart, did not set down merely what they thought or 
hoped. They acted as God’s channels for dictation; they wrote 
as he directed them; and under His divine inspiration they 
were able to see the great and enduring truths, and to record 
them that other men might see and know them too.” — Then he 
adds: “God spoke to each man in his own language, in his own 
time, but His message basically in each case was the same.” 

(pp. 24-25) 

I hope that, when Billy Graham once more raises with himself the 
question of the Bible, someone will be at hand who will help him to see 
that there is another alternative — in addition to complete rejection of 
the Bible on the one hand and a doctrine of biblical infallibility on the 
other. It is probable that he will find himself forced to raise the question 
again. He is very intelligent and he does not isolate himself or try to 
discredit everyone as a heretic who does not accept his present view. 
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Under those conditions it is hard to see how this question can be kept 
down. 


Now I shall suggest how, it seems to me, Billy Graham is breaking 
his own pattern. All that I have to say can be reduced to the following 
formula: Billy Graham’s grasp of aspects of biblical truth is a corrective 
for his involvement in American “culture religion” and his ecumenical 
outlook and strategy bring some correction to the worst aspects of his 
biblical authoritarianism. I shall try to fill this in a bit. 


Consider the effect of his grasp of aspects of biblical truth. Whatever 
may be true of American “culture religion” it is as far removed as pos- 
sible from biblical faith. It has no place for the biblical warning against 
idolatry, no place for judgment, repentance or the cross. It is an incred- 
ible perversion of the Christian religion though it is the most popular 
form of religion in America at a time in which the churches are appar- 
ently becoming more influential. A hard Fundamentalism may be no 
corrective for this type of religion but Billy Graham’s use of the Bible 
is not a hard Fundamentalism. It is possible for the central Gospel to 
break through his method of using the Bible. He is Christ-centered and 
he has some understanding of both judgment and redemption. He told 
us that the message to America should be primarily one of judgment, 
and that the message to Britain should be primarily one of love. That 
is too simple but it is a rough way of stating a truth and would not be 
readily appreciated at a Washington prayer breakfast. 


There are two illusions connected with his preaching of judgment 
on America. One is that America can escape corporate judgment if 
Americans repent of their personal sins as individuals. This illusion 
pervades his whole tradition. The other illusion is that judgment should 
not begin with American religion, even the kind of religion which he 
evidently admires. In a farewell broadcast reported in the paper as 
he left for England, Graham suggested that he was bringing religion 
from American where it is plentiful to Britain where it is lacking. I 
hope that his long stay in England may help him to get a better per- 
spective on America, that he may, on his return, have more to say about 
our national attitudes which cause even our friends abroad to distrust 
us. I hope that he will see that nothing about us needs more criticism 
than our particular combination of nationalism and popular religion. 

So, there is at least a real possibility that Graham’s Bible-centered 
message, in spite of the Fundamentalist frame in which we find it, may 
enable him to take a more critical attitude toward American “culture 
religion.” 

My second main suggestion is that his ecumenical outlook may 
deliver him from the worst effects of Fundamentalism. At the Seminary 
he made much use of the word “ecumenical.” He spoke intelligently 
about Evanston and said that he hoped to be there. He showed that he 
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had been following the discussion of Christian hope. His use of the 
word “ecumenical” at Union may be thought to be no more than the 
use of a password to make contact with his audience, but his whole 
strategy as an evangelist is now ecumenical. His background as a 
Southern Baptist makes this development all the more remarkable. This 
ecumenical way of working will make it impossible for him to put the 
main stress on his Fundamentalism. He must admit that those who 
disagree with him on this are still Christians and that their churches 
should be supported. This finding of a common message will put the 
Fundamentalism in the background. Also, it is hard to see how Funda- 
mentalism can survive if a person makes no effort to insulate himself, 
if he does not protect his own faith by assuming in advance that every 
other position is to be discounted as heretical. 

I shall say something very briefly about his outlook on social issues. 
There is some evidence that he is growing here. He has made real 
progress on the race question. He may not push things fast enough to 
satisfy all of us but he is entirely open to change in the racial pattern. 
He tries to cooperate wherever he goes with both the white and Negro 
churches. He does not allow religion to be a support for the racial 
status quo. 

In his book he has a chapter on “the social obligations of the 
Christian” which shows a very fine openness here which I was surprised 
to find. When you realize what a bad phrase the “social gospel” is in 
his circles, it is surprising to find this sentence: “Many people have 
criticized the so-called ‘social gospel,’ but Jesus taught that we are to 
take regeneration in one hand and a cup of cold water in the other.” 
And then he says: “Christians, above all others, should be concerned 
with social problems and social injustices.” Undoubtedly he thinks of 
the Christian approach to these problems largely in terms of changing 
individuals and of expecting them to change the social order. But notice 
that he has this to say about labor unions: “The heritage of labor unions 
comes from the church and the mighty Wesleyan revivals of the eigh- 
teenth century.” This is not the usual doctrine in his circles. I think 
that the attitude of a person to labor unions is a good test as to whether 
his thinking about Christian social responsibility is limited to a Chris- 
tian paternalism. 

I am publishing this article with some hesitation. I do not like to 
set myself up as a judge of Billy Graham in this way and I do not want 
this record of my surprise to seem patronizing. It is a fact that until his 
visit to Union I had classed him as a fundamentalist and socially reac- 
tionary evangelist and had dismissed him as a possible constructive 
force in the American Church. On the other hand, there is a chance that 
this article may be too optimistic and hence misleading. The pressures, 
often unconscious, on Billy Graham from many groups that have sup- 
ported him through the years may keep him from breaking his pattern 
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as much as this article suggests. This remains to be seen. Many of the 
reports from his British mission are on the favorable side. When all is 
said, I believe that his coming to Union was a very good lesson for us. It 
may have helped us to realize more vividly, what we should have known 
from Church History, that God can work powerfully through men who 
do not meet all our specifications. 


Scandals of the Faith 


By Paul Scherer 


Matt. 8:2 (part) Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 
and 10 (part) I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 
—— GOSPEL LESSONS, as a rule, seem so neat and simple. And they 
aren’t at all! So often they turn out exactly as we want them to turn 
out. Jesus cures the leper and heals the centurion’s servant. He tells 
wonderful stories, says matchless things: and we love it. It’s out of this 
world. And that’s just the trouble with it! There are indeed cruel pages, 
of course, which seem somehow to belong in the world we know, but 
then comes the resurrection, and everything is simply splendid again. 
The result is that to profess a faith like ours seems about as easy as one 
could wish. There is so much here for weakness and guilt and loneliness 
and anxiety and despair. There is something here for death. And 
what I want to say this morning is that there is nothing here for anybody, 
unless we are ready and willing, before we do anything else, to run 
headlong into what the New Testament calls the “scandal,” the stum- 
bling block which is hidden away for us in almost every passage. It’s at 
that point that the gospel comes alive! We cannot even hear God’s 
good news, to say nothing of accepting it, until we ferret out in each 
case not so much what pleases us as what offends us, face it squarely, 
come to grips with it, and somehow, instead of falling down flat or 
throwing up our hands, climb on it! 

Take for instance what this leper says. Let’s start with that and dig 
into it a little way. “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 
There is no reason, be it said, to suppose that he had any misgiving about 
Jesus’ willingness to heal him. What he was saying was simply “I know 
you can if you want to.” But there’s no getting around it: that does 
take the power for granted, and leave the will in the realm of the 
uncertain. As if we should say, when life goes all awry, and the world 
turns topsy-turvy, and nothing gets any better, everything keeps getting 
worse — as if we should say, “God could, if only he would!” It’s the 
first hazard we’ve got to deal with here; and never think that it doesn’t 


Paul Scherer is Brown Professor of Homiletics in the Seminary. 
This sermon was preached January 24, 1954 in James Chapel. 
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get in our way! We like to fling about this word — “Almighty God could” 
— while we postpone all serious grappling with his love until we see what 
the issue is going to be, and can determine whether we like it or not. “He 
could, if only he would!” 

Our ancestors felt that way about him in the primeval forests of 
Europe. The Jews knew better, but often enough they felt that way too. 
Why else where they forever trying to get on the right side of him? He 
was omnipotent, and they didn’t want to be on the wrong side, out 
where the judgments were likely to fall! So they prayed and worshiped 
and fasted and offered sacrifices. The whole Old Testament is nothing 
but the long record of how God tried his best to get people to quit that. 
And at the end, Jesus — the hugest effort he ever made or could make 
to get them to quit it. Only to have us here, as another has put it, 
still “lobbying around in the courts of the Almighty for special favors.” 
We want something and keep pestering him for it. He can if only he will. 


It isn’t the special favors which make that such a dubious practice. 
Peter and James and John had special favors, and Thomas, and the 
Magdalen, and the two disciples on the road to Emmaus. Children are 
always after them, and God is a Father. We are after them partly be- 
cause we expect to be treated as persons, not as humanity, en masse. 
What makes it such a dubious practice is that as we see it every bit of 
added pressure we can bring to bear on God is all to the good, will not 
hurt anything! What we’ve got on our hands is an Almighty reluctant 
God; and we are all out, down here on our heathen level, to persuade 
him. There is a source from which all blessings flow, and we are in this 
business of being Christians not without some effort to turn it on if we 
can. Just now the faucet seems to be stuck! 


It was an ugly picture when Job stripped it down to a kind of love- 
less power, standing at the center of things. He understood as much 
about God’s omnipotence as his friends did. Nobody, said he, would 
ever be able to stiffen his neck, like an ox restrive under the yoke, and 
hold out against the God who rips the mountains wide open with his 
fire and hardly even knows it. And Job understood about omniscience too. 
Everybody could ask questions. Nobody could ever, ever answer God's 
questions, said he, not one in a thousand. He shakes the earth to its 
foundations, blots out the sun with storm cloud and eclipse, tramples 
down the waves of the sea. And every bit of it to Job was nothing but 
the glitter and dash of the Almighty — with the love gone! No wonder 
nothing was left for him but irony and bitterness and resentment and 
fear. 


We can come nowhere near such an intolerable conclusion as his 
was: not now, not here in church, not while we listen to all this that’s 
written in the gospels about Jesus, certainly not so long as the world 
plays reasonably fair with us. But there was one dark moment even in 
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Jesus’ life when there seemed to be nobody anywhere who cared enough 
to keep his grip on things. And sooner or later we face it. The god of 
the mathematicians and geologists, the god of the astronomers and his- 
torians, can go hang then. We want help! Disaster strikes, disease, 
flood, hurricane, war, a very drunken debauch sometimes, from one end 
to the other, of poverty and homelessness and hunger and death; and 
we try to pray, and nothing happens; and we try to read the riddle, to 
make sense of it. The psalmist looked up into the starry heavens and 
wondered about man, if anyone there could possibly be mindful of him. 
How does it look now that we have to stare across aeons of light years 
into bleak, black distance? So — multitudes, who don’t want to give 
their minds over to mindless chance, say, “If your God is almighty he 
isn’t good! There is no other way to explain it.” And we try to smile 
bravely and answer, “O yes there is: God so loved the world” — until 
it comes time for us too to pluck at his sleeve, and remind him that we 
are still here, and that things have gone terribly wrong with us, and will 
he not please do something — please! He could if he would! It’s the 
scandal of what looks many a time like loveless power. 

II. And the. only way out of it is into another scandal on the next 
higher level. Let me lay it in front of you as it seems, without any decor- 
ation: If God is almighty, he isn’t good. People try to tack against the 
wind that way. Or perhaps you may have to do it like this: If God is 
good, he isn’t almighty! What other alternative is there? And it comes a 
great deal nearer the truth! Shudderingly nearer! If there is anything 
at all in this Jesus, we’ve got to say to him not what the leper said, 
“Lord if Thou wilt ...”; we’ve got to say “Lord, if thou canst... ”! 

The Jews in Palestine, two thousand years ago, were faced with that 
dilemma, and made up their minds not to put up with it. Power that 
seemed lacking in love was not so hard to understand as a love like 
this that was lacking in power. So they nailed it to a cross and wagged 
their heads and said, “If thou be the Son of God, come down!” And 
one of the malefactors railed on him, “If thou be the Christ, save thyself 
and us.” And the scribes wrote love’s epitaph, and God’s, over the face 
of the whole miserable transaction: “He saved others, himself he cannot 
save.” Quite so! It was the day that turned history upside down. Indeed, if 
there’s any choice now for us between power and love, if these are the 
horns of our dilemma too, and there has to be an either or, then we’ve 
got to take the love, and let the power look out for itself. 

And that’s what the New Testament means. What we have to deal 
with is something that looks too often not like loveless power, but like 
powerless love. The one thing God is, and can always be counted on to 
be, first, last, and all the time, is willing, eternally willing, willing before 
ever we begin to worship him, willing when the prayer hasn’t even 
formed itself yet in our thought. The prophets said it: “Before they 
call, I will answer.” Jesus became it. When they asked him why he 
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was like that, he told the story of a woman who had lost a coin, an 
unfeeling thing that could only lie where it had fallen; but it lay on 
her heart, and she found it. And there was a shepherd who had lost a 
sheep, a thoughtless sheep that had just nibbled its way out of sight 
without ever meaning to and could never have gotten back; but it bore 
on the shepherd’s heart, and he found it. And a father who had lost 
a son, a wilful lad who wanted to do what he pleased with his own; and 
did, until he had squandered it all, and tired, and ragged, and half 
starved was on the way home again, murmuring to himself the words 
he had learned, keeping time with the shuffling of his feet: “Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am not worthy to be 
called thy son: make me as one of the hired servants.” Going over it once 
more, as he crossed the brow of the last hill, he was scarcely in sight, when 
somebody began running toward him, somebody who had been waiting 
and watching the road; and there was the sudden shelter of those arms, 
and a kiss that stopped the mouth of his poor little memorized piece, 
and a voice that kept whispering “My son, my son!” 

Bethlehem and Calvary and all the dusty miles in between simply 
will not add up to power: they add up to an anguish in God’s heart, 
with its marks still in his hands and feet. He will if he can. It’s the 
offense of the cross! Captain Ahab, in Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, 
caught a fleeting glimpse of it: “I know thee, thou clear spirit,” he 
cried, looking away into the blue distance of the sky; “I know thee, and 
I know that thy right worship is defiance. I own thy speechless power; 
but to the last gasp of my earthquake life, I will dispute its mastery. 
Come in thy lowest form of love, and I will kneel and kiss thee; but 
come as power, and though thou launchest whole navies of full-freighted 
worlds, there’s that in here that will remain indifferent.” 

Bethlehem and Calvary plus all the dusty miles between mean that 
there are places in the human heart where power cannot come; only 
weakness can get in: quarrels that can’t be stopped until we are ready 
to stop them; people that can’t be made good, because they do not 
want to be made good; the wickedness of evil lives that can’t be kept 
from hurting the innocent, airplanes that can’t be kept from dropping 
bombs which fall on children, shells that can’t be kept from bursting 
and killing somebody we love. The weakness of God is what we need 
to ponder, not his might. He has to put up with no end of contradiction 
in order to let you be a person, in a world where courage is possible, and 
choices are pretty grim, and faith is a clean adventure on the other side 
of spoon feeding! 

It’s the love of God that’s unconditioned; we condition his power. 
“Lord, if thou wilt ...?” Not at all! “I will. Wilt thou?”: And to the 
blind, “What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee?” And to the impotent 
man by the pool of Bethseda, who had enjoyed ill health for thirty and 
eight years, “Wilt thou be made whole?” And over Jerusalem, once 
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more at the last, his lamentation: “Thou that killest the prophet and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings” — he remembered that from when he was a boy in Nazareth, 
looking around on his way to the hills in the evening, seeing it happen, 
smiling and thinking of God — “how often would I. . . and ye would 
not!” 

III. So have we moved from the power that seems lacking in 
love to the love that so often seems lacking in power, and never is! The 
real and ultimate scandal of the Christian religion is the power-in-love 
that will not devote itself to our ends: not to our American policy, not 
to the public welfare, not to somebody’s private peace of mind. You 
can hardly expect us to understand it very well; certainly we don’t 
like it much! Its primary concern is with the faith in our hearts — 
that there might be enough of it to make possible whatever it is God 
hopes to do for us and with us! We want other things, and he wants 
that! There is so much else that matters to us, and nothing else at rock 
bottom matters to him. 

Here is this centurion, for example. We have come to him now. 
Observe that neither his reputation nor what he had done really came 
into focus for Jesus. What the Jews said about him made no impression. 
They said that he was worthy. And it wasn’t just gossip. Luke tells us 
that it was an official pronouncement of the elders of the people; their 
reasoned appraisal, if you please, of a foreigner, a Roman, and a soldier: 
quite as generous a thing as you will find anywhere in the New Testa- 
ment. “Do go ahead. He built us a synagogue.” So ran their request. 
“He’s a good man, and deserves anything you can do for him.” While on 
the heels of their urging came the centurion’s own estimate of himself. 
I suppose he was what we should call a member of the Legion, an officer 
in it, as a matter of fact. And what is it he has to say to a Jewish rabbi, 
from over Nazareth way? “I am not worthy that thou shouldest come 
under my roof.” He feels that he’d be embarrassed no end, shamed out 
of all countenance, by such a presence in his home, even if it was the 
best home in Capernaum. We don’t feel that way. We want him to come 
by all means. Abashed? No! Uncomfortable? Not much! Just glad 
to have him as a guest — without ever stopping to think how he turns 
the tables on people when he comes! The centurion asked Jesus only 
to speak; just to give command, as he did every day, saying to one, “Go, 
and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh.” His servant 
would be healed in that selfsame hour. He was sure of it. 

And Jesus listened: he is worthy, they said; I am not worthy, said he. 
And Jesus paid no attention to any of it. He was looking at something 
else entirely, at the only thing that mattered, and there was a light in 
his eyes. He had come upon a faith which was of itself enough to be 
almost a miracle in that land of timid and doubtful and suspicious 
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people, where he himself had grown so heart-sick for it! He hailed 
it as if it were something he had been looking for everywhere, high and 
low, and suddenly in this out of the way place had stumbled upon it: 
“I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” There was more 
that God could tie to in that rank outsider than anywhere else from 
Nazareth to Jerusalem and back again! 

It’s all he looks for in any of us; at times he seems unbearably care- 
less about the rest: only something in you and me that will keep saying 
a resounding Yes to him every day we live, to him and to all the contra- 
diction that life can throw in the way; pressing on as far as we can see, 
and when we can’t see any longer, going it blind! Do you suppose it’s 
easy for him to fashion that kind of faith in anybody? It won't take 
much out of you, you think? This ruthless love, which so often can do 
so little about the hazards without ceasing to be love, and so has to do 
something about you — or cease to be power! 

But what if he has already wrought in you enough faith to receive 
whatever God has in mind? Beyond that is the still costlier gift of the 
faith that accepts; that can gaze straight into the eyes of some gray mes- 
senger of sorrow and ask, “What blessing then do you bring?” All 
along in Job, from the drawn out bitterness of his heart, through the 
lurid flashes of blasphemy on his lips, you can watch that faith being 
shaped by those great compassionate hands. And it hurt, and the hurt 
was an offense to Job. You can fairly see him losing his neat little God 
and coming up before that Other who himself would put the questions 
without bothering too much to answer any, except by being there and 
being himself! Until Job said, “I have heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear.” Good-bye then to the God he used to worship! “Now mine 
eye seeth thee!” And he laid his hand upon his mouth. That was no 
loveless power. It was no powerless love either. It was something else! 

Read some time in the New Testament the story of Peter, if you 
want to know how painful that something else is even under the terms 
of the Christian gospel, and how determined. One day on the lake Simon 
looked into the eyes of Jesus, and trembled: “Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.” But it was to be harder than that. “Follow 
me.” Now try to keep up with it. As the shadows of death began to 
close in, Peter could stand it no longer: “Be it far from thee, Lord.” 
And Jesus turned on him. “Thou art Satan to me, Simon. Thou knowest 
not know what thou sayest!” Then at supper: “Thou shalt never wash 
my feet!“ “If I wash thee not thou hast no part with me.” “Not my feet 
pnly, but also my hands and my head.” After a while breaking out 
again: “Though all men be offended in thee, yet will not I.” “And 
Jesus saith unto him, This night, before the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice.” A few hours later, as the cock crew, Jesus turned and 
looked on him; and he groped his way through the darkened street 
sobbing his heart out. The third day, early in the morning, running, 
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overtaking John, stumbling into the tomb. And so on, blundering down 
the years, never quite forgetting, trying to understand it; at last, in the 
legend, stealing away from Rome, only to be met by a vision, and to 
stammer, Quo vadis, Domine? “Lord, whither goest thou?” “To Rome, 
to be crucified in thy stead.” Ah well, you can’t get clear of him! Back 
to the city and death! He asked them to set his cross head downward in 
the earth, because he wasn’t worthy to die as his Lord had died! 


That isn’t loveless power, and it isn’t powerless love: Something 
more disturbing than either of them: the power-in-love — in love with 
us! — that spares neither itself nor its object, like a potter with his 
wheel, day after day, turning out a human soul! 


God knows it isn’t an easy gospel. I think we have never heard 
it until we’ve been offended by it! If by nothing else than by its divine 
effrontery. Over against the vast myteries of life it stands. By the way, 
have you ever looked into the face of them? Thousands upon thousands 
of years back, and other thousands to come, and you here touching the 
surface of that stream as with a swallow’s wing. Over against the vast 
mysteries of life, only the love of Christ! Over against the ceaseless 
rebuttals of the world, only the power of one who keeps saying, “Behold 
I stand at the door and knock. If any man will open the door” — You 
open it of course at your peril! There’s never any knowing, he may deny 
you peace to give you glory! 


Christian Faith and McCarthyism 
By Robert McAfee Brown 


HERE ARE MANY REASONS (most of them good) for being opposed to 
T all that the word “McCarthyism” has come to represent. And there 
are many Christians who have become vigorously disturbed by the 
moral poison which the junior Senator from Wisconsin is spreading 
across our land. In opposing him and all that he stands for, they have 
made common cause with other disturbed and ethically sensitive persons.* 


*Because of limitations of space I have not given extensive documentation for the 
charges I make against Senator McCarthy A full-length catalogue of his misdeeds 
would fill several volumes. The reader however, who wants chapter and verse on 
McCarthy’s activities, who wants convincing facts to back up generalities, can easily 
obtain them. A 92 page heavily documented account of what McCarthy has done 
is contained in the April issue of The Progressive, available for 75¢ from 408 West 
Gorham Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

In anticipation of the charge that a magazine attacking McCarthy must be pro- 
Communist, here are a few of the “left wing” sources that The Progressive uses for 
its documentation: The Chicago Tribune, U.S. News and World Report, The Con- 

ressional Record, The New York Herald-Tribune, The Christian Century, The New 
ork Times, The Commonweal. 


Robert McAfee Brown is Auburn Assistant Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Philosophy of Religion in the Seminary. 
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But there are not nearly so many Christians who have taken the 
trouble to spell out reasons for opposing McCarthyism, which grow out of 
Christian faith. It seems to me that we should be able to say, at least 
among ourselves, “Because we are Christians, we oppose McCarthyism,” 
instead of (or in addition to) saying, “Because we are Democrats,” or 
“liberals,” or “responsible Republicans,” or “Americans who hate to 
see communistic methods used in the fight against communism.” This 
does not imply that having “Christian reasons” makes us morally super- 
ior to others who are engaging in the fight, probably more vigorously 
than we are. It simply means that we ought to be able to spell out the 
implications of our own faith as it relates to this very serious current 
issue, and that we ought to have some basis on which to appeal to fellow 
Christians who still believe that McCarthyism is a Good Thing. 

Here, then, are some suggestions towards an approach to McCarthy- 
ism in the light of biblical faith. 

1. We can take our start from a central insight of the early church. 
When Peter and some of the other apostles are admonished to keep quiet 
about the “good news” and obey the council, their reply is, “We must 
obey God rather than men.” (Acts 5:29) They will not conform their 
message to what the council demands. Their ultimate allegiance is not 
to men or human institutions, but to God. And it is precisely this kind 
of allegiance which McCarthy and McCarthyism would destroy. The 
notion that there might be legitimate reasons for disagreeing with him 
appears to be something McCarthy cannot abide. On the contrary, 
if you disagree with him you are part of the jackal pack, or a pro-Com- 
munist, or a secret Russsian sympathizer, or perhaps the editor of a local 
edition of the Daily Worker. The notion that people might oppose 
McCarthy because they feel the call of a higher loyalty than fidelity to 
the Senator himself seems incomprehensible to him. 

This is the kind of atmosphere in which dissent is stifled and 
destroyed, in which a new political orthodoxy is introduced, to which 
unbending assent must be given. It completely destroys the atmosphere 
in which men cay say, “We must obey God rather than men.” This conse- 
quently is just the time when the “nonconformist conscience” must begin 
to assert itself more vigorously than ever against any attempt to pro- 
duce conformity to one man’s ideology. 

2. There is further confirmation of the need for opposition to 
McCarthyism in the Christian doctrine of man — at least one side of it. 
The doctrine of sin reminds us that individuals cannot be trusted with 
inordinate power, because they will abuse it. Certainly few events in 
our own national life have so underlined the truth of Lord Acton’s thesis 
that “Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely,” as have 
the gyrations of the junior Senator in question. Here we see a man who 
recklessly abuses his senatorial privileges (the Lustron housing scandal), 
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who turns his one man committee hearings into what are virtually inquis- 
itions (the General Zwicker hearings), who is able to command headlines 
day after day on the basis of unproved charges (“Owen Lattimore is the 
top Russian espionage agent’’), who ruthlessly attacks those who stand in 
his way (Millard Tydings, the millions of Democrats who are branded as 
“traitors” of 20 years standing, and most recently Edward R. Murrow), 
and who generally demonstrates how a totalitarian mind operates and 
functions (the so-called “reply” to Mr. Truman last November). We 
see in these and countless other incidents how menacing a man can be 
who has tasted power and wants more. 

8. There is also an issue at stake in the area of what might be 
called Christian “moralism.” Now “moralism” is not currently a very 
popular word around the Seminary. Perhaps we need to take it a bit more 
seriously in the McCarthy dispute. It is clear, for example, that Mc- 
Carthy is a very artful manipulator of the truth. To put it more 
bluntly, he is a liar. Anyone who keeps track of his doings is aware 
of the incredible number of outright falsehoods he has perpetrated, as 
weil as the innumerable instances of accommodating or distorting the 
truth to his own ends (see James Reston in the New York Times, March 
14, 1954, William Shannon in The Commonweal, April 16, 1954, etc., 
etc.). 

Simply on the basis of the belief that we have a right to expect 
a public servant to tell the truth, and not to invent barefaced fabrica- 
tions to cover up his activities or to smear his opponents, it is clear that 
the junior Senator has no right to public office. And no matter how 
much we try to be “realistic,” and grant the ambiguity of politics and 
the sinfulness of man, this sort of thing is not to be countenanced by 
the Christian. A man whose public utterances are consistently untrust- 
worthy is surely, from the point of view of realistic theology as well as 
“simple moralism,” one to be opposed. (It is depressing that Messrs. 
Buckley and Bozell, the cub Scout leaders of the younger McCarthy set, 
can list over 60 examples of lies or exaggerations or distortions of the 
truth by the Senator, and still conclude their volume with the morally 
shocking statement that McCarthyism is a movement around which 
“men of good will and stern morality can close ranks.”) 

4. Without spelling it out in detail, we can underline the fact 
that to whatever extent Christian faith gives the individual responsibility 
to be active in democratic political life, to just that extent the Christian 
must take his stand against McCarthyism. If we believe that democracy 
has roots in the Christian doctrines of man and history, then we must 
oppose the McCarthy antics which thwart the democratic processes. 
When the junior Senator tries to usurp the powers of the executive 
branch of government, when he smears innocent people, when he 
destroys the morale of one governmental agency after another by his 
reckless and usually unproven charges, then it is clear that the time 
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has come to call a halt. This kind of thing leads in only one direction — 
to such a suspicion about all branches of a democratic government, that 
there can be only one man to save us from our plight, and Joseph R. 
McCarthy is his name. Democracy as a political power is sorely tested 
and weakened by McCarthyism, particularly as others adopt his tactics. 
And here is where we cannot be content simply to indict the junior 
Senator. For there has grown up a host of lesser men who seem to feel 
that his methods are worthy of emulation. Representatives Velde and 
Jackson bumbling after Bishop Oxnam, Senator Jenner telling his hear- 
ers that their sons were deliberately sent to Korea to be killed — a long 
list could be compiled of men who seem to have taken their cue from 
the success Senator McCarthy had had with similar devices. 

If, as Christians, we stand for the free flow of political discussion, 
for the right to be a member of the party out of power without being 
labeled “traitor,” for the necessity of exploring issues in the give and 
take of honest discussion — if these are elements of our political life 
which are derivative from our Christian faith, then it is plain that Mc- 
Carthyism has no place in our political life. 

5. Central among the Christian commandments is the command 
to love our neighbor. This means, among other things, that our nation 
has a responsibility toward other nations, that we cannot sit off by our- 
selves and remain aloof, but must enter into responsible participation 
among the community of nations. This clear mandate of Christian 
faith to our own times is made increasingly difficult by the phenomonon 
of McCarthyism, and for two reasons. (a) Foreign nations, as they look 
at us now, are rightly bewildered and suspicious when they see the 
hysteria and fear which McCarthyism has produced. They distrust us 
when we talk glibly of liberty, the right of dissent, the virtues of 
democracy, and then display a national life in which the junior Senator 
and his followers appear to be depriving us of precisely those things. 
It is no wonder that they question whether we are really more desirable 
allies than the Russians. It is no wonder that they find it hard to believe 
in us, and that the seeds of distrust and disunity are sown. (b) But 
also, McCarthyism has tragic international repercussions because it 
diverts our attention internally from the things which need to be done 
internationally. We have to spend so much time fighting against the 
insidious McCarthy front that we have less time, energy and concern to 
fight against the world-wide communist front, or more positively, to 
fight for the worldwide community of free nations. 

For both of these reasons, our responsible activity among nations 
has been jeojardized. This makes it quite consistent to say, as a 
Roman Catholic bishop in Chicago has recently said, that McCarthyism 
aids and helps the communist cause rather than that of the community of 
free nations. And Bishop Sheil adds, “If someone were to tell me that 
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the masters of the Kremlin inspired this burlesque to distract us from 
our real dangers and keep us from taking effective anti-Communist 
measures, I’d have half a mind to believe him.” Our international re- 
sponsibilities have been handled irresponsibly because of McCarthy’s 
influence. 

6 At this moment of writing, McCarthy appears to be on the run. 
More and more people are taking issue with him. It is almost becoming 
the thing to do. But this tide may turn. The junior Senator has pulled 
the fat out of the fire many times before. If he can emerge from his 
present difficulties unscathed, he will be stronger than ever, more in- 
vulnerable than at any other time in his career. If this should happen, 
then the attacks will become softer, the ranks will thin — for it will 
not be expedient to take issue with such a powerful man. And then, if 
ever, will be the time for Christian ministers and Christian laymen to 
stand together, and in the name of their Christian faith repudiate the 
man and the forces he represents. 

The motivation for doing this can, I think, be put quite simply. 
It is the same motivation which has prompted Christian prophetic voices 
down through the centuries. It is a motivation which recognizes that 
the rightness or worthwhileness of a stand is not to be measured in 
terms of its immediate success, nor is it to be measured in terms of 
what happens to the person who takes the stand. The person who takes 
the stand may be cut down and destroyed. But if the stand is right, he 
must not shrink from his duty. He must do this from the vantage point 
of an ultimate trust, even though to do it may seem foolish or unsuccess- 
ful. St. Paul put this ultimate trust most clearly: “If we live, we live 
to the Lord, and if we die, we die to the Lord, so then whether we live 
or whether we die, we are the Lord’s.” (Rom. 14:8) 


* * * * * * 


The need to stop McCarthy and to stifle McCarthyism is a negative 
need. We must take a stand against him so that we may still be free to 
take a stand for other things which desperately need doing. We are 
forced to engage in some tearing down in order that we may be free 
to engage in building up. Thus the Christian must never be simply 
“anti-McCarthy.” We must look upon this aspect of the current battle 
as only a part of our total concern — an unpleasant though necessary 
rear-guard action. If we should turn all our attention toward him, our 
defeat would be sure. And that is perhaps our greatest danger, that we 
may fail to remember this fact. But if we can keep our forces mustered 
on both fronts, we may find ourselves released to fight more significant 
battles, against more significant enemies, in the struggle for the achieve- 
ment of social justice. 
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Survey of Recent Theological Literature: 


Missions and Ecumenics 
By R. Pierce Beaver 


Ian CENTRAL COMMITTEE of the World Council of Churches at its 
meeting in Rolle in the summer of 195] sent to the churches a 
document entitled “The Calling of the Church to Mission and to 
Unity.” This statement stressed the coequality of the world mission 
and the quest for unity as the two branches of the ecumenical movement 
and asked for an exploration of the relationship of the one to the other. 
This has called forth considerable debate about what the dual calling 
means in the life and work of the Church and how it should be ex- 
pressed in terms of organization and program. Mission circles have 
tended to think in terms of “unity for mission.” This concern has 
resulted in the appearance of three books of importance. 


The first of these is That the World May Know: A Call to Mission 
and Unity, by Charles W. Ranson; New York, Friendship Press, 1953. 
The General Secretary of the International Missionary Council finds 
the clue to contemporary perplexity in the tragic disunity of mankind; 
but running counter to the growing tide of estrangement is the slowly 
swelling tide of Christian unity with its promise of a global union of 
mankind in Christ. He explains the significance of the world mission 
against the background of history and the contemporary situation. This 
concept of the vocation of Christianity to bring reconciliation and unity 
to the world is treated briefly and in more academic terms in a little 
book by Professor C. H. Dodd. It is Christianity and the Reconciliation 
of the Nations; London, Student Christian Press, 1952. The third book 
is a stimulating study of the nature and mission of the Church: The 
Household of God, by Lesslie Newbigin; New York, Friendship Press, 
1954. The Bishop of Madura and Ramnad in the Church of South 
India sets his study against the same background of the breakdown of 
Christendom, the experience of the mission, and the rise of the ecumenical 
movement. He discusses the Church as the congregation of the faithful, 
the body of Christ, and the community of the Holy Spirit. The ques- 
tion: “How are we made incorporate in Christ?” is regarded from the 
varying viewpoints provided by the answers of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Pentecostals. Loyalty to these views remains the ground of separa- 
tion. Our incorporation in Christ “has a dimension of eschatological 
depth which is incompatible with this whole way of looking at the 
Church, and which compels us to say that the Church can never be de- 


R. Pierce Beaver is director of the Missionary Research Library and 
lecturer in Evangelical and Reformed Church polity. 
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fined in terms of what it is now, but only in terms of the mercy of 
God ‘who quickeneth the dead, and calleth the things that are not, 
as though they were.’” The author explores the central mystery 
of our union in and with our crucified, risen, and ascended Lord, 
which is to be understood in terms of the eschatological tension of 
faith and hope, which find their ultimate meaning in love. The 
Church exists solely by God’s mercy and for his salvation, and here 
is the true context of reunion. The practical implication of all this is 
that this present time between the coming of Christ and his coming 
again is that period in which the apostolic Church is to witness unto the 
ends of the earth. The mission can only be effectively carried out in unity 
and unity will increase only as the Church spends itself in the mission. 

The History of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948, edited by 
Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill, is already available in Great 
Britain and the American publisher, Westminster Press at Philadelphia, 
has set May 10 as the publication date on this side of the Atlantic. The 
several chapters have been written by authorities in the various aspects 
of the ecumenical movement, and this volume will prove to be the 
definitive history of the movement up to the official formation of the 
World Council of Churches and the Amsterdam Conference. The place 
of foreign missions in the total ecumenical movement is recognized, 
and there is, for example, a long chapter by Kenneth Scott Latourette 
entitled “Ecumenical Bearings of the Missionary Movement and the 
International Missionary Council.” There is no doubt that this volume 
will not only be found on the shelves of every library but will be an 
indispensable reference tool for every minister who regards his parish, 
teaching assignment, or administrative office as a post in the world-wide 
Church of Christ. However, with respect to the role of the mission in 
the ecumenical movement, this new book does not replace Ecumenical 
Foundations, by W. Richey Hogg; New York, Harper, 1952. Hogg’s 
book will remain a companion volume to it. For a more specific account 
of the ecumenical climate in America there is The Quest for Christian 
Unity, by Robert S. Bilheimer; N. Y., Association Press, 1952. 

The Church of South India continues to be regarded as the chief 
experimental proving ground for these theories about the relationship 
of “mission and unity.” There has appeared an immense volume of 
literature about this new united church, and the whole story of the 
union movement and negotiations has now been presented in a com- 
prehensive work which makes unnecessary further retelling of that 
tale. This is The Church of South India: the Movement towards 
Union, 1900-1947, by Bengt Sundkler; London, Lutterworth Press, 
1954. A. Marcus Ward takes up the story where Professor Sundkler stops, 
and gives an appraisal of the first five years of the united church in his 
book, The Pilgrim Church; London, Epworth Press, 1953. 

Another important volume has been added to the series of reports 
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on the ecumenical missionary conferences which began with Edinburgh 
in 1910 and which have been so influential in guiding missionary co- 
operation and strategy. Missions under the Cross, edited by Norman 
Goodall, presents the major addresses, statements, and reports from the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council at Willingen, Germany, 
in July 1952. It is extremely helpful in attaining an understanding of 
the situation of the mission today. Unfortunately, much valuable pre- 
paratory material has not been included, but some of it will be utilized in 
a pamphlet series. The American publisher of the report volume is 
Friendship Press, New York, 1953. 

The second edition of the World Christian Handbook, edited by 
E. J. Bingle and K. G. Grubb and published in London by the World 
Dominion Press, 1954, confirms the promise that this reference work 
will appear at intervals of three or four years and provide up-to-date 
statistics and reviews of the situation in the world Christian community. 
Inclusion of material on the Roman Catholic and Eastern Churches 
justifies the title. The range of statistics needs to be enlarged. Data on 
educational and medical work collected for the book, but not included 
in it, have been made available in a mimeographed bulletin. The 
failure to give totals for the several areas and countries led to so many 
complaints that another mimeographed supplement has been issued 
providing such information. The statistics are still far from satisfactory 
but improvement can be expected in subsequent editions. The Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches co- 
operate with the World Dominion Press in the preparation of this refer- 
ence work. 

Two outstanding books on functional aspects of the mission pro- 
gram may be mentioned. One deals with the most basic of all depart- 
ments of missionary endeavor, evangelism. This is Ways of Evangelism 
edited by Roland W. Scott; Madras, published for the Council on 
Evangelism of the National Christian Council of India by the Christian 
Literature Society for India, 1953. It may be obtained through the 
Committee on Southern Asia of the Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. The 
book reviews the multitude of methods of evangelism employed in 
India. Missionaries in other fields will find this stimulating and helpful 
in their own fields. Pastors and church members in America can get 
from this source a realistic view of evangelistic work among the younger 
churches and ideas for their own use. The other book provides a 
theological and philosophical foundation for medical missions and for 
the healing ministry of the Church. It is Man’s Search for Health: A 
Study in the Interrelation of Religion and Medicine, by Phyllis L. 
Garlick; London, Highway Press, 1952. The author has come to her 
study through the work of the Church Missionary Society, which perhaps 
may claim the most outstanding achievement of any agency in medical 
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missions. This supersedes two earlier and smaller books which Miss 
Garlick has written on the subject. The first part goes back to Greek 
and Hebrew thought; the second deals with religion and medicine in 
Africa, India, and China; the third concerns the Christian evaluation 
of human life; and the fourth treats the Church and medicine his- 
terically. The fifth part is devoted to the missionary movement and 
the place of medical work in it, and it also seeks to show the importance 
of medical missions both to the growth of the younger churches and 
to the history of medicine. The book concludes with a full treatment of 
the thesis that the healing task of the Church is not one merely of 
restoring the body but concerns the whole personality. 

One of the most notable cooperative projects in which missionary 
agencies have had a share has resulted in the authoritative work, Survey 
of African Marriage and Family Life, edited by Arthur Phillips; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. It represents a pooling of missionary, 
government, and anthropological interests and skills, and it was jointly 
undertaken by the International Missionary Council, the British Col- 
onial Office, and the International African Institute with the cooperation 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Africa and the financial assistance 
of the Carnegie Corporation. The volume provides data vitally neces- 
sary to the facing of the problems involved in polygamy, one of the 
most baffling issues confronting Church and missions in Africa. Union 
students and alumni who have heard Professor Bates’ report on his 
recent observations in Africa may find this of especial interest. Another 
noteworthy study from the African area is The Missionary Factor in 
East Africa by Roland Oliver; London and New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1952. This book tells the story of the missionary endeavor and 
the expansion of the Church in the region, with attention to the various 
problems which arose and to the relations with the government. It 
gives an understanding of many factors involved in missionary work 
among primitive peoples anc under a colonial government. 

Among other area books attention will be called only to the new 
mission study book for the coming year: Under Three Flags, by 
Stephen Neill; New York, Friendship Press, 1954. Bishop Neill 
writes on India out of his experience as a missionary in that land, 
his continued contact with that country, and his broad ecumenical 
viewpoint. An ecumenical viewpoint also seems to call for some atten- 
tion to the west as well as the land of the younger churches, and the 
reviewer would commend Report from Christian Europe, by Stewart 
W. Herman; New York, Friendship Press, 1953. 

The exclusion of foreign missionaries from China and the fate of 
the Church under Communism in that land continue to call forth much 
debate and writing. A most provocative little book is Christian Missions 
and the Judgment of God by David M. Paton; London, Student Christian 
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Movement Press, 1953. It looks at what it terms “the missionary debacle 
in China” from a biblical perspective, which it first sets up. 

The revival of ethnic religions closely associated with nationalism 
has led to a renewed concern with the Christian attitude and apologetic 
to other religions. Two valuable books which have recently appeared 
are The Christian Interpretation of Religion by Edward J. Jurji (N. Y. 
Macmillan, 1952) and The Christian Attitude toward Other Religions by 
E. C. Dewick (Cambridge, University Press, 1953). Jurji’s book is an 
apologetic first and a study in comparative religion in the second place. 
Dewick is concerned with the reform of missionary policy and practice 
as well as with the apologetic. He writes out of missionary experience 
with Hindus, Muslims, and Buddhists in India and Ceylon, while Dr. 
Jurji is a Christian Arab, now a professor at Princeton University and 
Princeton Seminary. 

In conclusion, several of the most important missionary biographies 
may be singled out for mention: 

Broderick, James. Biography of St. Francis Xavier. N. Y., Wicklow 

Press, 1952. 

Medary, Marjorie. Each One Teach One: Frank Laubach, Friend to 

Millions. N. Y., Longmans, Green, 1954. 

Shepherd, Robert H. W. A South African Medical Pioneer; the Life of 

Neill Macvicar. Lovedale, S. A., Lovedale Press, 1952. 

Smith, Edwin W. The Life and Times of Daniel Lindley. N. Y., Library 

Publishers, 1952. 


The Library in the Life of the Seminary 
By Robert F. Beach 


b ipoared YEARS AGO, Raymond P. Morris was obliged to conclude after 
an extensive survey that in comparison with American college and 
university libraries, our theological libraries were “decidedly inferior” 
in equipment and management. 

Fortunately the picture is now a somewhat brighter one. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made which can easily be documented by 
reference to new buildings, growth in collections, more vigorous library 
use, and evidence of growing administrative and faculty concern to 
make the library program central to the educational process. We can 
now say justifiably that our seminary libraries are leaving the academic 
side lines to assume a central role in the program of effective prepara- 
tion for the Christian ministry. 

Since the Library of Union Theological Seminary is unusual, judged 


Robert F. Beach is Librarian and associate professor in the Seminary. 
The substance of this article was give as a talk to the faculty. February 
3, 1954. 
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by almost any standard, it may be of interest to examine its situation 
today. It has a special role since, whether or not special leadership 
is sought, Union’s Library is widely looked to for resources and guidance. 


I — WHAT HAVE WE INHERITED? 

We are standing on the shoulders of the giants. These giants are 
the librarians, administrators, faculty, and supporters of the past whose 
vision, labor, and generosity have built a great theological library. We 
begin with the cornerstone, the Leander Van Ess collection, whose 
13,500 volumes of patristics, biblical works, incunabula and historical 
studies were plucked from a war-ravaged Germany in 1838, after a 
series of events which read like a fairy tale. This scholarly purchase, 
made two years after the Seminary was organized, is still regarded as 
one of the most valuable importations ever secured by any American 
library. An additional major special collection is the McAlpin Col- 
lection of British History and Theology of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
which now totals approximately 18,000 books and pamphlets, a large 
number of them rare, some even to the point of being the only known 
copies in this country. This is not only a rich resource for Union stu- 
dents and faculty, but is a steady Mecca for outside scholars who come 
here to use its extraordinary materials. 

On the present size and strength of our collections as a whole, the 
catalog modestly states that: “the Library is unsurpassed among the 
theological collections of this country.” That is a good general state- 
ment which I propose to leave alone. All together, the collections total 
approximately 350,000 books and pamphlets. There are notable strengths 
which are familiar to most of you: patristics, reformation, biblical, 
liturgics, ecumenics, and others. There are, of course, some serious flaws; 
for example, continental theology of the ’20’s and ’30’s, and breaks in 
our runs of European files of periodicals, caused by oversight, budgetary 
limitations, and war-time catastrophies. 

To house these collections we have a handsome, but somewhat 
impractical, structure which piles up eight floors vertically. We have 
an inheritance of a closed stack, coupled with which is a pattern of open 
collections, developed partly as a reflection of individual donors and 
their specialties (i.e. Brown and Ecumenical); and partly as a compen- 
sating principle vis-a-vis the closed stack with its bulk and inaccessibility. 


II — WHAT ARE WE TRYING TO DO WITH OUR 
INHERITANCE? 

First of all, we are trying to make the physical setting more attrac- 
tive and usable. The ceiling lighting in the Reference-Reading Room 
is a good example. Student use of the library has picked up with the 
new installations. Other, less spectacular steps have been taken to 
improve the physical situation: directory signs have been mounted 
throughout, “consultation stands” have been installed at the Catalog 
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and along the walls of the Reference-Reading Room, a functionally- 
planned circulation desk has been secured, the entrance hall has been 
re-lighted and re-decorated, and new bulletin boards have been put up. 

Secondly, as for the collections themselves, the budget for books 
and periodicals has been steadily increased so that we are able to pur- 
chase much (though not yet all) of what is needed and appropriate. 
Last year our intake of current periodicals was surveyed by the faculty 
as a whole, and additions and deletions made in terms of their recom- 
mendations, and in terms of the scope and holdings of the Missionary 
Research Library. A vigorous search program for out-of-print titles is 
under way which should bear fruit if we can sustain it over the years. 
The important field of “continuations” (i.e. publications issued in series) 
is being surveyed as a special project this year, and we hope to fill in 
some serious gaps. Both by gift and purchase, a selection of good 
drama, fiction, poetry and biography has been added to the library on 
the premise that students and others should continue their adventure 
in culture by having such books at hand. More money has been spent on 
binding and replacement than in recent years and this process is slowly 
helping to overcome our difficulties of condition and loss. 

In the third place, we are trying to improve specific library arrange- 
ments and services. For example: the Reserve Loan period has been 
extended from two to three hours, except for titles under heavy pressure; 
the typical loan period for Open Collection books has been liberalized 
to one week, except for Reference books and titles on Reserve lists; 
the loan period for Stack books has been stabilized at one month, or 
three months for thesis candidates; a number of additional periodical 
runs have been bound and brought up to the Reference-Reading room 
where we are now able to house from 45 to 50 sets of the most used 
titles (i.e. the last ten years of each). A new periodical rack is being 
installed so as to make possible the grouping of selected seminary publi- 
cations in a distinctive location; a new microfilm reading machine has 
been set up in the balcony alcove, together with our growing collection 
of about 200 microfilms. 

Finally, we are trying to create and sustain a sympathetic atmosphere 
which will make a student want to come and which will help him to 
accept with Augustinian grace such serious and perhaps unaccustomed 
factors as the closed stack, the necessary minimum rules, the excessive 
departmentalization, the heavy traffic, and the limited study space! 


III — SOME BASIC PROBLEMS 
Basic Problem Number One is that just as there is still too much 
distance between the individual student and the book, so there is too 
much distance between the classroom and the library. Here are two 
complementary relationships. The library staff can do a great deal 
about the former, but the initiative for the latter rests essentially with 
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the administration and the teaching faculty, since the stimulus must 
begin in educational policy, moving through the classroom to the 
library. For complex reasons, which involve the whole fabric of our 
community life, I believe that we are not yet achieving the best possible 
results in this process of joining the classroom and the student with our 
library resources. 

Last spring we discovered that the per capita annual borrowing 
of books by our seminary students in 1951-52 had dropped sharply from 
the corresponding figure of ten years ago. Roughly the same drop holds 
for reserve books as for stack books. One reason is not at all to be 
deplored: namely, the increased sale of books at the seminary bookstore. 
Two other explanations, however, point to factors which appear to be 
in fundamental opposition to the policy of creating conditions which 
would encourage a student to read and study so as to be responsible “to 
himself and to the subject.” I refer to the overcrowding of the dormi- 
tories which makes study difficult, and to the tendency toward large 
lecture classes with less opportunity for professors to stimulate and 
follow up individual reading interests and needs. To the extent that 
these are valid explanations for our library-borrowing situation, then 
both teaching faculty and library staff are pushing some very large 
boulders up the mountain, and will have to continue doing so until 
some direct or indirect alleviation can be worked out! 

Basic Problem Number Two is the matter of determining the 
development of our book collections, in terms of our responsibility to: 
our seminary constituency, our academic community, our alumni, mini- 
sters, other scholars, bodies of the church, and theological institutions 
across the country who look to us for resources and leadership. At 
the Library Committee meeting last November 12, I posed a few ques- 
tions which suggest the complexity of working out an acquisitions 
policy which is realistic in terms of our obligations. I asked, for example: 


“What about denominational materials? As a major inter- 
denominational seminary, what should we secure and keep of 
the yearbooks, journals, minutes, periodicals, of the major 
denominations? Of the 200-odd minor sects? What should be 
our thinking, in terms of the proximity of General Theological 
Seminary (Episcopal), New Brunswick (Dutch Reformed), and 
Drew (Methodist)? 

What shall be our thinking upon the balance of foreign 
language materials? 

How clarify and delimit our purchasing policies in subject 
areas strongly represented at Columbia, such as archaeology, 
history of religions, general works on the classical period?” 


Beyond these considerations lie, of course, the very real, but still 
largely potential developments in the area of micro-text, with important 
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implications for us in terms of space saved, inter-library loan borrowing, 
and the general enrichment of our resources. 

Basic Problem Number Three is the determination and development 
of the physical facilities of the library in terms of future needs. And 
here we run into some sizeable road blocks! 

At present we house approximately 350,000 books and pamphlets, 
with room for perhaps 50,000 more. We can seat 150 library users by 
crowding. We need to plan for improvement on both scores. But the 
real problem is not merely how to increase shelving space, or seating 
space, or both! The real problem is how to develop our facilities in 
ways which make the relationship of user and resource vital and flexible. 

I have mentioned our open collections, with the explanation for 
their original creation and justification. It would be odd if these collec- 
tions and their inter-relationships should stand still. For example, 
it has been suggested that the present Religious Education and Sacred 
Music Libraries on the top floor be expanded so as to form a single 
comprehensive open collection for all phases of the practical field, 
including preaching, pastoral methods, church administration, and 
social sciences. It has also been proposed to enlarge and re-locate the 
present Brown collection in quarters north of the present Reference- 
Reading room. We would add to the present Brown selections of ethics, 
philosophy of religion, and systematic theology: the material in G 
(Christian literature) and J (History of doctrine). Thus, besides the 
Ecumenical Library, we would end up with three major open collections 
representing broad fields, the third being the Reference-Reading room 
for general work plus biblical and historical materials. 

Our rare books (including and especially the McAlpin Collection 
of 18,000 items) would appear to justify an attractive and scholarly 
setting such as the present Gate Room (next to Hastings Hall), which 
is, fortunately, adjacent to the stack level now housing our rare materials. 

The most serious “physical item” facing us is the stack situation 
where over 300,000 items, including most of our precious material, under- 
go too much deterioration, due to lack of air conditioning. Since stack 
windows have to be sealed against street dust, the stacks are not habitable 
for extended use by either readers or staff. Air conditioning is expensive, 
but it is justified for collections like ours. Eventually, we must secure 
it if we are to meet our obligations through the years. 


IV — SOME DOORS WHICH MIGHT BE OPENED 
The first door to consider opening is a literal as well as a figurative 
one: It is the door to-the stacks! Not to all comers, perhaps; but to a 
controlled group. Consider what it would mean, educationally, to install 
100-150 carrels along the window sides of the top three stacks. These 
would be assigned to faculty, to graduate students, and to others working 
on special projects. Assignment could be made, in some cases, in terms 
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of the field of a scholar’s concentration. There are sizeable problems 
involved in such a possibility. There would be the necessity of air 
conditioning, careful entrance control, and extra staffing to keep shelves 
in order. But there would be large educational returns. 

The second door to open lies in the direction of increasing our staff 
man power so as to provide knowledgeable and sympathetic reference 
service and bibliographical counsel during the evening, when so much 
study is done, and when our staffing is weakest. This might be done 
by having additional members of the library staff; perhaps it could be 
done through the use of mature graduate students, including tutor 
assistants, some of whose time might be allocated for evening reference 
service. 

The /ast door is for us all to open, namely to enlarge our awareness 
of the total library resources available in this Morningside Heights 
location. There are four major educational institutions on the hill 
(besides Barnard and Juilliard). Library resources total approximately 
3,000,000 items and are mutually available to faculty and registered 
students of each school. We cannot afford to build our respective libraries 
independently of each other. Partial duplication of materials is both 
desirable and necessary, but we should be able to avoid some costly 
duplication in overlapping areas. 

With such cooperative development, however, we should need to 
realize that the occasional desired journal or book may no longer be for 
us to own, but may more properly be the responsibility of Columbia, 
or Teachers College, or Jewish Theological Seminary to secure and make 
available for the academic community. We shall have to be willing 
to “let go” as well as “take on.” There may be little or no saving of 
money or space in such a prospect, since we should assume responsi- 
bilities which might balance those which we would give up. But the 
result could be a greatly enriched total body of library resources on 
this hill. 


Student Forum: 


Clerical Confusion Over Civil Liberties 
By Robert L. Johnson, Jr. 


N Apri 6, 1954, the board of directors of the Wisconsin Council of 
Churches sent a statement to the Governor of the state, its senators 
and representatives in Congress, which said in part: 


“We are concerned over the growing unwillingness on the 


Robert L. Johnson, Jr. is a B.D. candidate in the middle year. He 
has been chairman of a special committee of the student cabinet to advise 
as to action projects aimed at protecting civil liberties. 
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part of Governmental officials and the general public to abridge 
individual rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

“We are concerned over usurping by investigation and 
investigating committees of judicial prerogatives reserved for 
the courts, and libelous use of charges and materials against 
persons without establishing their value.” 

Such words naturally stir us to feel that the Protestant ministers of 
Wisconsin are prophetically speaking out against the menace we know as 
“McCarthyism.” It is right that we should applaud their action, but we 
should also question the delay of such a statement. Surely there were 
violations of constitutional rights in 1950. The threat of McCarthy and 
his technique of "hit and run” attacks goes back at least to the famous 
speech in Wheeling, West Virginia in February of 1950. 

Many of the charges now being made against M~Carthy could have 
been made with equal documentation four years ago. The Wisconsin 
Council certainly had an opportunity to speak out in 1952 when Mc- 
Carthy entered the Republican primary for re-election, and individual 
clergymen could have taken the initiative (in McCarthy’s words) “to 
call the shots as they saw them.” Instead, the church remained silent 
until the liberal press, labor and political leaders had expressed their 
judgment. 

Shortly before the September 9, 1950, primary in Wisconsin, Paul 
Gustafson, church editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel polled 250 of the 
state’s clergymen. Of the one hundred and ninety-five replies to the 
poll, 134 thought that McCarthy should be returned to the Senate, 57 
were against his reelection, 4 were undecided. Seventy-five of the 134 
were for him unequivocally, without compunction over his methods or 
personal record. The comments of the ministers revealed little knowl- 
edge of specific issues, but only the general feeling that “we need some- 
body to stir up the dust.” Of the pro-McCarthy ministers, the comments 
following are indicative: “We need more such fearless men.” “We need 
an alert watchdog who will warn us against threatening dangers wher- 
ever they make their appearance.” “Admire him for his courage.” 
“Most loyal American and fighting statesman of our age.” “A fearless, 
dynamic, intelligent American patriot.” Of such enthusiastic clerics, 
the New Republic observed: 

“We now have the ironic prospect of the man in the pulpit 
urging us on Sunday: “Thou shalt not bear false witness’ and 
on the first Tuesday in November voting for the man many 
people believe is the Senate’s leading violator of the Ninth 
Commandment.” 

The National Council of Churches has also made strong and effective 
statements on the abuses of Congregational investigations, but they too 
echoed the convictions of secular groups less dependent on the opinion 
of their constituents. While the churches have come a long way in 
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speaking responsibly to the nation, it should always be remembered 
that national pronouncements mean little if they are not supported and 
made clear in the local parish situation. The real issues involved in 
post-war hysteria must be met with more than a general condemnation 
of “methods” and “objectives” of McCarthy. To convince the people 
in the churches of the serious threat to civil liberties, we have to speak 
directly to the abuses of small-town vigilantes and excitable state legis- 
latures. 

It is right here that we should face up to the problem we have of 
speaking accurately to the people in the church. At Union, we talk 
a great deal about the platitudes the politicians put forth as solutions; 
but can we overlook the same extravagant use of generalization in the 
pulpit? How many of us could argue against the abuse of congressional 
investigations with some notion of the legal rights involved? Certainly 
large and enthusiastic crowds heard Charles Parlin and saw the Edward 
R. Murrow show. But how many support the work of such groups as 
the American Civil Liberties Union? How many have written their 
Congressmen or Senators? And how many would hold any definite 
position at all if the consensus of the student body or the National 
Council of Churches were not supporting them? 

We should realize that we live in an atmosphere of high political 
consciousness, in a city of liberal elements, in a school where the best 
in political liberalism is upheld. We should then not be naive enough 
to think any great majority of Protestant ministers across the country 
share our views. The Protestant press presents such a hodge-podge of 
political and theological opinions that the word of truth is hopelessly 
lost in the conflict. This Protestant weakness cannot be completely 
overcome by the National Council or state councils. It must be met by 
the individual parish minister, and by men who are unafraid to enter 
the realm of the specific. 

For many of us, the problem of McCarthy and his tribe is one we 
easily tire of facing. Some take the attitude of the Southern “gradualist”: 
“The problem will work itself out.” It is easy to accept this attitude 
when it seems that McCarthy has been severely damaged by the charges 
of favoritism in the Army. Unfortunately, this is a false issue, although 
a popular one with the average voter. The greater threats to academic 
freedom, the press, scientific research and government service remain 
to disgrace the American form of government. 

A look at the Constitution might be good for those who haven’t 
examined the document since their freshman political science days. 
Most of us, I imagine, know as little about the First and Fifth Amend- 
ments as the average layman knows about the First and Fifth Com- 
mandments. Both documents deserve closer attention from young 
clerics if they aspire to speak prophetically in a time when our constitu- 
tional safeguards meet a crucial test. 
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Poems 


Center Brunswick 
By Joseph P. Fell 


Now as I was pale and impaled by Truth 
And starved and barred to a scholar’s room, 
I awoke to a dream of innocent days 
When a child 
Lost in wonder 
Tramped strange through unknown lands 
Inhaling the virgin green; 


Browned by his secret treks 
Under a sun whose partner he was, 
Babbled lonely to bashful brooks 
Till they sang 
For him, 
Till both were one and he swam 
In them, alone. 


Over the heather and far from the hearth 
Tripping, stumbling O! fancifully, 
Summoned raucous by railing rooks 
Up a height to 
Please his sight, 
Drinking the ephemeral distance down 
To recall on lesser days. 


Tow head tumbling and apple faced 
Cheeks gazed, bloody bronzed, 
At the blue and breathed what he knew 
Through sullen lips 
And chalky teeth, 
Adonis kissing the sky with a sensual kiss 
And blessing the earth for being. 


Through the caressing hay with horses heading 
Windward and wayward that holy day: 
Stallion blood in a colt’s frail frame — 
Over a fence now 
Under this gate 
Boughs to be climbed and fruit to eat 
In an Eden all his own. 


Joseph P. Fell is a B.D. candidate in his junior year. William Jerry 
Boney is a B.D. candidate in the middle year. 
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Swamping the marsh with savage feet 
Invading the habit of deer and chuck, 
A friend to hares and beavers’ glades — 
Honored by all of 
The animal town — 
Paramours each of a wandering lad 
Roaming his pastoral realm; 


Backwood bent was this errant slip, 
Heeled by timbers of time unheard, 
Weary of browsing and drowsy slept 
Boon of a 
Careless land, 
But the shrill chill of a moonlight night 
Thrilled him awake again; 


Laden with sorrow of day’s lonely end 
Walked then in a hush and on silent limbs, 
Curled in a thoughtful womb of all he’d seen, 
Breathing his 
Final goodnight, 
And gone to dreams was his day of delight 
As he grew to a garret of learning. 


To the Chief Musician 
By William Jerry Boney 


Think on the day 

Of the truth of Jehovah. 
Resummon to your mind 
The Power of the Lord 
Towards his most un- 
Humble servant. Re- 
Member the day of the 
Failure of anointed pride, 
All your trumpets blew 
Back into your teeth 
And by no connivance of 
Your own, you made 

A more acceptable 
Testimony — the Lord 
Spake through your 
Unworthy temple! and 
You quaked! Praise ye 
The Lord! 
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Quiet 
By William Jerry Boney 


Life is so still... sometimes. 

Not the balance of waiting anger. 

Nor the gracious pause of funeral poppies. 
Not even the stricken awe due to atoms. 


Just obstinately, dreadfully still. 

Of course, not for lack of noise: 

The clear jovial laughter of those 
avoiding clarity, 

The courageous heavy breathing of those 

Sucking on free-chosen bones. 


And, 

Certainly not for want of energy! 

All the best treadmills work overtime, 
Time and a half, each eight-hour day, 
And paid vacation. 


(One man discovered life so quiet 
He applied to a monastery; 
Another accepted the chance 

To die of overwork, until 

He fell in love with an ash- 

Blond platonist, and learned 

To render unto Quiet 

Fifteen minutes 

Twice-a-day.) 


Once in a subway station 

One man asked another man: 
“Are you saved?” 

The other man didn’t know; 
But the Quiet was so scandalous 
That four trains disappeared 
Along with an entire station. 
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TH APPEAL 
TO BOTH HEART AND MIND 


Che Prayer of the Church Universal 
Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer by MARC BOEGNER 


The renowned leader of the hard-pressed ranks of European Protestantism 
here brings fresh insight into the most familiar of all Bible passages. He 
offers American readers penetrating new awareness of what it means to 
hallow the name of God, to be without daily bread, to forgive the unfor- 
givable. Pastor Boegner’s book is a devotional guide to the Lord’s Prayer, 
a searching study of the meaning of all prayer, and an appeal for the 
Christian unity Christ prayed for. PusBLisHep May 10. $1.75 


Christianity, Communism, and History 
by WILLIAM HORDERN 


A critique of the Christian and Marxian views of history, with particular 
emphasis on the Reformation sects. Mr. Hordern cuts straight to the heart 
of the fundamental antagonism between Christianity and Communism — 
studying their dangerously misleading outward similarities and their very ( 
essential inner differences. Here is a reinterpretation of history from the 
Christian viewpoint and a forceful restatement of the Christian hope. 
PUBLISHED May 10. $2.50 
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Jeremiah by ELMER A. LESLIE 


This definitive new study offers a completely new translation of the book 

of Jeremiah — a carefully worked out chronology of Jeremiah’s writings — 

and an inspiring interpretation of the prophet and his message. Here is a 

summation of all that is known about Jeremiah and his times — original | 

explanations and conclusions based on five years of intensive study, and a 
synthesis of the findings of scholars across the ages. 

336 Paces. PuBLIsHED SEPTEMBER 7. $4.50 


Preaching by WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


“The glory of preaching,” writes Dr. Bowie, “is to tell men that they 
have a Friend, and to make their hearts as well as their minds believe it.” 
His comprehensive new book deals with the fundamental principles of preach- 


E ing and with their practical application. PREACHING brings guidance 
for one of the basic functions of the ministerial profession — direction and 
stimulus to the beginner; renewed enthusiasm and inspiration to the man of 
longer experience. $2.75 


Christian Ceaching in the Churches 
by JOHN Q. SCHISLER 


Here is a comprehensive picture of religious education in the local church 
— its nature, scope, purpose, and the special challenge it faces today. Dr. 
Schisler examines the “what and why” of Christian teaching, its objectives, 
and its particular obligations to children, youth, and adults. He brings 
every Christian educator a deeper understanding of his personal responsibility, 
usable methods of approach, and the inspiration to “teach . . . the good 
way.” $2.50 e« 

At All Bookstores ABINGDON PRESS 
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QUADRANGLE NOTES 


Dr. Daniel Day Williams has been 
appointed Professor of Systematic 
Theology at Union Seminary, effective 
July 1, 1954. Dr. Williams, now 
Professor of Christian Theology at 
Chicago Theological Seminary and on 
the Federated Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago since 1939, will be 
given a leave of absence for the first 
year of tenure, to serve as Associate 
Director of the Survey of Theological 
Education to be conducted under the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools and made possible by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Dr. Williams, a native of Denver, 
Colorado, received his A.B. degree 
from the University of Denver, 
his M.A. from the University of 
Chicago, B.D. at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. He is the au- 
thor of The Andover Liberals, God’s 
Grace and Man’s Hope, and What 
Present-Day Theologians Are Think- 
ing. 

+ % * *+ * 

Elections for Student Cabinet offi- 
cers were held at Union in April. 
Student leaders who will serve during 
the 1954-55 academic year are: presi- 
dent, David M. Byers, of Salina, Kan- 
sas; vice-president, Robert L. Johnson, 
of Lake Wales, Florida; secretary, 
Celia Allison, of Winnetka, Illinois; 
and treasurer, Robert A. Spivey, of 
Suffolk, Virginia. 


* ob * % * 


A new program of advanced reli- 
gious studies will be inaugurated at 
Union Seminary during the academic 
years 1955-56. Under the program, 
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each year twenty to twenty-five of 
the ablest and most promising younger 
religious leaders from countries 
throughout the world will be invited 
to Union Seminary on fellowships, to 
undertake specialized preparation for 
their several vocations and to share 
a common life of fellowship and study 
through living together in a residence- 
center which the Seminary will pro- 
vide and equip. The program is made 
possible by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which will sustain 
the plan for an initial five-year experi- 
mental period. 

The program will be under the 
general supervision of the faculty of 
Union Seminary with the assistance 
of a board of advisors composed of 
laymen and authorities on world af- 
fairs as well as leaders of all major 
denominations and world Christian 
organizations. During the initial year 
Dr. Hendrick Kraemer, formerly Pro- 
fessor at the University of Leyden 
and founder of the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute, Bossey, Switzerland, will be in 
residence at the Seminary as Harry 
Emerson Fosdick Visiting Professor 
and he will be closely associated with 
the program. One or more younger 
scholars will be added to the Seminary 
staff to assist in teaching and direc- 
tion. 

Fellowships to be awarded under 
this grant are not open to application; 
candidates will be nominated by 
church leaders and others throughout 
the world. They will be drawn from 
every major communion of Protestant- 
ism and from most of the ancient 
churches of the East. While most of 








them will be Protestant or Orthodox 
Christian, Roman Catholics and ad- 
herents of non-Christian religions will 
be elegible for inclusion. 

% oa * * 

During the spring Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary has been host to two 
conference meetings of young people. 
Over the weekend of March 26-28 
Union welcomed some 150 college men 
to the eighth annual Conference on 
the Christian Ministry; principal 
speakers for their meetings included 
five Seminary faculty members and 
two UTS alumni in the pastoral minis- 
try. 

On Saturday, April 3, Union Semi- 
nary inaugurated a new annual con- 
ference, the Conference on Christian 
Vocations for Young People, which 
was attended by approximately 130 
members of senior high youth groups 
in the metropolitan area. All the youth 
groups which were represented are 
directed by Seminary students. 

* * % % * 

Mr. Charles C. Parlin, New York 
City attorney, well-known Methodist 
layman, chairman of the press and 
broadcasting committee for the World 
Council of Churches, and a member 
of the Board of Directors of Union 
Seminary, spoke at Union March 10 
on the work of Congressional investi- 
gation committees. Mr. Parlin, who 
served as special counsel to Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam during his hearing 
last spring before the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, emphasized 
the need for Congress itself to regu- 
late the investigations by adopting 
methods in line with accepted legal 
procedures. 

* cm * co * 


Two cantata services, composed of 





the works of Johann Sebastian Bach 
and presented in the form of Lutheran 
cantata services of Bach’s time, have 
been presented at Union Seminary re- 
cently by the School of Sacred Music. 
On both occasions, March 7 and April 
25, the Seminary Choirs and Chamber 
Orchestra performed under the direc- 
tion of Robert Shaw, with Julius Her- 
ford as musical consultant. 

Conducting students of Peter J. 
Wilhousky directed a concert of 
choral works by Randall Thompson, 
Franz Schubert, and Alexander Ko- 
shets on Tuesday evening, March 23. 
The conductors are candidates for the 
degree of Master of Sacred Music in 
the School of Sacred Music. The 
works performed were: “Mass in G” 
(Schubert) ; ““A Passion Trilogy” (Ko- 
shetz); and ““The Peaceable Kingdom” 
(Thompson). The Schubert Mass and 
the Thompson cantata were repeated 
at a concert Tuesday evening, May 
11, during Alumni Day for the School 
of Sacred Music. 

* % * * * 

A conference on “The Relation be- 
tween Religion and Freedom of the 
Mind” .was held at Union Seminary 
April 30 and May 1 in connection 
with Columbia University’s Bicenten- 
nial Program. Approximately 200 
representatives of the faculties of edu- 
cational institutions in the New York 
area attended. At the opening dinner 
on Friday night Dr. Robert Calhoun, 
Professor of Historical Theology at 
Yale University Divinity School, and 
Dr. Perry Miller, Professor of Ameri- 
can Literature at Harvard University, 
were the speakers. A discussion panel 
Saturday morning, which included 
Professors Bates, Niebuhr, and Pauck 
of the Union Seminary Faculty, was 
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moderated by President Henry P. Van 
Dusen. The conference closed with a 
luncheon Saturday at which President 
Nathan Pusey of Harvard University 
delivered the principal address. 

The Seminary has recently issued 
a new booklet on its advanced degrees 
in which there are two items of spe- 
cial interest. The program for the 
degree of Master of Religious Educa- 
cation has been extended from one 
year to two in response to a wide- 
spread feeling that a single year did 
not allow time for adequate prepara- 
tion for a full-time position in reli- 
gious education. The new program 
will give candidates an opportunity to 
take more courses in the biblical, theo- 
logical, and historical fields in addi- 
tion to their education work. 

The second new development is the 
extension of the Doctor of Theology 
degree to the practical field, again ful- 
filling a long-recognized need. For 
the first year it is expected that can- 
didates in the new field will all be in 
the special area of religious education, 
although the program may be extended 
later to cover other areas of practical 
theology. It is interesting to note the 
relation of the new program to em- 
phasis on biblical studies, for the 
doctoral candidates in the practical 
field must be able to handle either 
Hebrew or Greek in addition to the 
usual French or German. 

* + o oF * 

Emanuel A. Romero is retiring this 
month after forty seven years of ser- 
vice at the Seminary. Mr. Romero’s 
association with the Seminary began 
in 1907 at its Park Avenue site. For 
many years he has been in charge of 
the Hastings Hall office. A native of 
Kingston, Jamaica, British West In- 
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dies, he. has four children and seven 
grandchildren. He has distinguished 
himself in interracial and youth work, 
and was in 1950 the recipient of the 
papal “Pro Ecclesia et Pontiface” 
award. He also holds the Silver Beaver, 
highest scouting award, for thirty-six 
years’ service. “A Grain of Salt,” 
Seminary student publication, had this 
to say about him in a recent biographi- 
cal sketch: “He has been a gentleman 
foremost, a Christian with a deeper 
understanding of our faith than most 
Protestant professionals, and a friend 
to students in many ways.” 


READERS’ REPLIES 


Not Proven 
To the Editor of the USQR: 

Mr. William R. Shealy’s letter in 
your March issue raised the question, 
“Why did my review of Karl Heim’s 
‘Christian Faith and Natural Science’ 
(January, 1954) make no explicit 
mention of the author’s other books, 
particularly ‘God Transcendent’?” The 
answer is that my review, like the 
book which it discussed, took Heim’s 
earlier work for granted. 

Mr. Shealy contends that my treat- 
ment of the issues would require modi- 
fication in the light of “God Trans- 
cendent.” This is an interesting and 
possibly illuminating claim, but surely 
the burden of proof falls upon the 
person who makes it. When Mr. Shealy 
can show in what way Karl Heim’s 
other books qualify my remarks, he 
will have performed a valuable service. 

E. LaB. CHERBONNIER 
Barnard College 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


Plans are complete for the thirty- 
fourth annual conference for ministers 
and religious leaders which will be held 
in two one-week sessions from July 
12-23. Auburn Week, July 12-16, 
has been planned to be of special 
interest to ministers of town and coun- 
try churches. Daily speakers will in- 
clude Paul J. Tillich, Denys L. Mun- 
by, Wayne E. Oates, Adam W. Burnet 
and Wilhelm Pauck. The second week, 
July 19-23, will include a lecture by 
John Marsh, ‘The Life of Our Lord,” 
and two lectures to be given by mem- 
bers of distinguished faculties and 
delegates to the Evanston Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches 
These will discuss “Major Issues in 
Contemporary Christianity” and 
“Evanston in Prospect.” Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
the Seminary. 

* * * % % 

Under the leadership of David K. 
Barnwell ’28, President of the Union 
Alumni Association, and James N. 
Gettemy ’44, a member of the Alumni 
Council, an alumni news bulletin has 
been prepared as a supplement to the 
Quarterly Review. The first issue was 
mailed recently. If the response in- 
dicates that it has filled a need in 
bringing our 4500 alumni closer to 
one another and to the Seminary, it 
will appear quarterly. Liberally sprin- 
kled with photographs and dealing 
informally with Seminary personali- 
ties and happenings, it is intended to 
capture and to continue some of the 
buoyancy and spirit of comradeship 
which we associate with Union. 

ca * * * * 

Fifteen Union alumni had a fellow- 

ship meeting on Wednesday, February 
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9, 1954 in connection with the meet- 
ings of the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches in Cincinnati. Prof. Frank 
Herriott ’26 and Charles H. Johnson 
*§2 were responsible for calling the 
group together. It was agreed that 
an alumni reunion lunch should be 
planned each year on the first day of 
the section meetings. 

Fifty alumni of the Boston area at- 
tended a lunch on March 19 at which 
President Van Dusen spoke. Plans 
are being made for another meeting 
on Monday, Oct. 4 with Dr. George 
MacLeod, who will be in residence at 
Union in the fall as The Fosdick Visit- 
ing Professor and who will be preach- 
ing at the Harvard Chapel on the 
preceding Sunday. 

rd * cm * 

Edwin O. Kennedy ’24, Secretary 
of the Seminary, spent three weeks in 
February visiting alumni groups in 
Texas, California, Denver and the 
Middle East. Approximately 150 
alumni attended the meetings which 
helped to acquaint Union graduates 
with their alumni neighbors and to 
renew their bond with the Seminary. 

* a * % * 

The program for the 118th Anni- 
versary of Union Theological Semi- 
nary has been announced. The first 
event, Alumni Day for the School of 
Sacred Music on Tuesday, May 11, 
opened with a luncheon at Riverside 
Church and was followed by a pro- 
gram by the Columbus Boys Choir in 
James Chapel. Miss Vida Rum- 
baugh, S.M.M. °49, spoke at a buffet 
supper in the Social Hall. The day 
closed with a concert by the Seminary 
Choirs in James Chapel. 








Commencement weekend will start 
with the final morning worship in 
James Chapel, with sermon by Presi- 
dent Henry P. Van Dusen, on Sunday 
morning, May 23, and the Farewell 
Communion Service late that after- 
noon, with meditation by Dean Char- 
les E. Mathews. A luncheon for the 
Auburn Alumni Society is scheduled 
for Monday, May 24, in the Upper 
Refectory. The annual dinner of the 
alumni of Union and Auburn Semi- 
naries will take place that evening 
in the Refectory. Dr. David K. Barn- 
well, President of the Union Alumni 
Association, will preside. The speak- 
ers will be Dr. Grayson Kirk, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, and Dr. 
Liston Pope, Dean of the Divinity 
School of Yale University. 

Tuesday morning, May 25, the An- 
nual Meeting of the Union Alumni 
Association will be held in James 
Memorial Chapel. The opening devo- 
tional service will be conducted by 
Dr. Morgan Phelps Noyes (’20) and 
Faculty Dean Reinhold Niebuhr will 
give the principal address. Members 
of the graduating class will be guests 
of the Alumni Association at lunch- 
eon in the Seminary Refectory, when 
representatives of three reunion classes 
will speak: Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, 04; Dr. Virginia Corwin, ’29; 
and the Rev. Robert L. Edwards, ’49. 
A meeting of the five-year reunion 
classes is scheduled for 3:00 p.m. that 
day. 

Finally, the 118th Anniversary 
Celebration will be climaxed with 
Graduation Exercises at the Riverside 
Church, Tuesday, May 25, beginning 
at 8:00 p.m. Degrees will be con- 
ferred by Mr. Benjamin Strong, chair- 
man of the Seminary Board of Direc- 





tors; the principal address will be 
delivered by Dr. Samuel L. Terrien, 
Auburn Professor of Old Testament; 
and the farewell to the graduating 
class will be given by President Henry 
P. Van Dusen. 


* * * * * 


CLASS NOTES 


1893 


David Scudder Herrick, a Congre- 
gational Christian educator in India 
for forty-three years died Jan. 22, in 
West Newton, Mass. He worked in 
the Madura Mission in southern India 
and was professor of philosophy and 
acting principal of the United Theo- 
logical College, Bangalore. 


1901 

A chapel honoring George R. Lunn 
who died in 1948 has been given by 
his widow to the San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary at San Anselmo, 
Calif. Dr. Lunn, a former mayor of 
Schenectady, N. Y., served churches 
in Brooklyn and Schenectady. 


1904 
William J. Lonsdale, pastor emeritus 
of the Reformed Church of East 
Greenbush, N. Y., died in Syracuse in 
February. He had served churches in 
New Jersey and had supplied near 
Syracuse since his retirement in 1944. 


1907 

Rockland T yng Homans, canon mis- 
sioner of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Long Island, died Feb. 24 
in Garden City, N. Y. Holder of 
the Distinguished Service Cross of 
the Diocese of Long Island, his minis- 
try was spent in New York City and 
Long Island. 
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1910 

Jesse Halsey, a founder and former 
president of the Cincinnati Council 
of Churches and pastor of Seventh 
Presbyterian Church there for twenty- 
eight years, died Jan. 12. He had 
also served three years with the Gren- 
fell Mission in Labrador and had been 
moderator of the Presbyterian Synod 
of Ohio. 


1912 

Christopher Ferguson McIntosh, pas- 
tor of the Calvary United Church in 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, died June 
. 12, 1953. He had served as president 
of the Essex County Council of 
Churches and professor of practical 
theology at St. Stephen’s College, Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 


1914 
Egbert C. Macklin plans to retire 
in August after thirty-seven years in 
the Victoria Congregational Church 
which he organized in Jamaica, N. Y. 


William Scott will retire in June as 
professor of religion at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. 


1915 
Sterling Lamprecht has been made 
professor of philosophy on the Emily 
C. J. Folger Foundation at Amherst 
College. He left the University of 
Illinois to go to Amherst in 1928. 


1919 

George Mair has resigned his pas- 
torate at the Bedford Presbyterian 
Church in Bronx after thirty-four 
years. He will become assistant pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Princeton, N. J., under the “limited 
service plan” of the Board of Pensions. 
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1923 
George P. Michaelides will direct 
work in religious education at Oberlin 
College Graduate School of Theology 
following the merger of the Schauffler 
College of Religion and Social Work, 
of which he was president, with Ober- 
lin. 
1924 
Sylvanus M. Duvall will conduct a 
series of institutes on family relations 
across Asia under the auspices of the 
World Council of Churches beginning 
in mid-October. 


1926 
Raymond W. Houston, Acting State 
Commissioner of Social Welfare, was 
appointed to the post of Commis- 
sioner on Jan. 21. He becomes the 
fourth commissioner in the history of 
New York State. 


1927 
Antti Aho is employed as advertis- 
ing manager and member of the board 
of directors of Werner Soderstrom, 
publisher in Hensinki, Finland. 


George E. Gilchrist has resigned 
after nineteen years as minister of 
the Bethany Congregational Church, 
Quincy, Mass., for a sabbatical year 
which will include a trip to the Holy 
Land. 

1928 

Daniel O. G. Gauclair has been ap- 
pointed vicar of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Milville, Mass. He had 
been curate at Christ’s Church, Rye, 
N. Y. 


1929 
Royal H. Fisher has retired from 


missionary duty in Japan after twenty- 
eight years under the American Bap- 








tist Mission Society. He is now serv- 
ing as treasurer of the Kagawa Na- 
tional Committee. 


1931 
Cyrus R. Pangborn has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of religious 
history at New Jersey College for 
Women, effective in September. He 
is currently a member of the faculty 
at the State University of Iowa. 


1934 
Wayne A. Dockhorn has been ap- 
pointed program director of the 
Friends Service Association’s William 
Penn Center at Fallsington, Pa. He 
has had twenty years’ experience in 
social work. 


1939 
Ibrahim Mansaury has been appoint- 
ed head of the department of mental 
hygiene and child development at Mills 
College of Education. 


1941 

Robert B. Garber has resigned as 
chairman of the natural science de- 
partment and chairman of the aca- 
demic policy committed at Centenary 
Junior College after ten years, to be- 
come a clinical psychologist with 
Rober, Hibler & Replogle of Chicago. 

Kenneth E. Wade was ordained Feb. 
21 in the First Congregational Church 
of Woodstock, Vermont. 


1944 
Bickley Burns Brodhead is teaching 
at the Moravian College for Women 
and is pastor of the Fritz Memorial 
Methodist Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 


William Armstrong Hunter IV was 
born September 26, 1953 to the Rev. 
and Mrs. William Armstrong Hunter, 
(Edith Fisher). 
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A daughter was born Jan. 10 to 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Preacher 
(Marjorie Abbott). 


George Williams Edwards died Mar. 
4 in White Plains, N. Y., after a 
long illness. He had joined a career 
in economics with the Church, re- 
maining professor of economics at City 
College in New York while serving 
as rector of Zion Episcopal Church, 
Dobbs Ferry. 

1946 

Robert J. McCloskey, canon of the 
cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Florida, has been appointed 
Diocesan Director of Christian Social 
Relations, effective March 1. 


1947 
Paul Alva Bankston has been called 
as assistant minister and vicar of the 
new St. Peter’s mission in West St. 
Louis county, Mo. He had been curate 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Edina, Minn. 


1948 
Marion Shows has been appointed 
assistant professor of religion at Mid- 
dlebury College. He has served as 
lecturer there during the past year. 


1949 
Victor Baer has been installed as 
pastoral minister of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. He had 
previously been on the staff of the 
church as minister to youth. 


John T. Braun is completing work 
on his M.A. degree at Reed College, 
and is serving as pastor of the Meridian 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Oregon. 


William J. Hinson received the 


Ph.D. degree in Christian Theology 
from the University of Edinburgh 
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last summer. He is now pastor of the 
Rochelle Methodist Church, Rochelle, 
Ga. 

Howard A. Johnson has been elected 
Canon Theologian of the New York 
Cathedral (Protestant Episcopal). He 
is Visiting Fellow of St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, England. 

1950 

John M. Deason has been called to 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Northport, N. Y. He was formerly 
a Marine Corps Chaplain. 

Richard T. Lambert has been ap- 
pointed to a mission at Fort Yukon, 
Alaska. There are four out-appoint- 
ments, which he tries to visit at least 
four times a year. 


1951 
Keith Beebe has accepted an invita- 
tion to join the department of reli- 
gion at Occidental College. He is 
now at Princeton University as as- 
sistant dean of the Chapel. 


James A. Pike, dean of the New 
York Cathedral (St. John the Divine), 
received an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Civil and Canon Law at Dickinson 
College March 7. 


1952 


The engagement of Elizabeth Ger- 
trude Cameron to the Rev. Albert L. 
Seely, has been announced. She is 
director of Christian education at the 
South Congregational Church in Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

The engagement of Christine Janet 
Gillespie to the Rev. William S. James, 
has been announced. She is director 
of Christian education at the Hugue- 
not Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Pelham, N. Y. and a daughter of 
James P. Gillespie ’03. 


The engagement of Margaret Foster 
Loizeaux to David E. Engel has been 
announced. He is assistant minister 
at the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian 


Church in Plainfield, N. J. 


Charles H. Johnson has accepted a 
position on the faculty of Perkins 
School of Theology, Dallas, Texas. He 
has been lecturer in religious educa- 
tion and psychology in the Seminary 
and minister of the Crawford Memo- 
rial Methodist Church, New York 
City. 

Charles S. Sangree was installed 
Feb. 14 as Minister of Christ Congre- 
gational Church, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
He has previously served in the church 
as assistant and full time associate 
minister. 


1953 
A daughter, Jan Louise, was born 
Feb. 23 to Dan P. Cole and Mrs. Cole. 


He is pastor of the Pleasant Gap, Pa. 
Methodist Church. 


John G. Gammie, an Army Chap- 
lain since graduation, is enroute to 
the Far East and assignment there. 


Timothy Jay Lambert was born 
Feb. 15 to Herbert H. Lambert and 
Mrs. Lambert. He is a pastor in Santa 
Monica, California. 


A son, Robert Elliott, was born to 
Milton J. Neiwirth and Mrs. Neiwirth 
on Feb. 18. 


Robert G. VanGorder was ordained 
Jan. 10 at the Old South Congrega- 
tional Church, Farmington, Maine. 
He is associate minister of the church. 


Wilson Edward Wing is chairman 
of the department of philosophy and 
religion at Tusculum College, Green- 
ville, Tenn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Half Century of Union Theological Seminary; 1896-1945, Henry Sloane 
Coffin. New York: Union Theological Seminary, 1954. $2.50. 


S WAS TO BE EXPECTED, Dr. Coffiin has done a superb piece of work in this 

history of Union Theological Seminary during the past half century. After 
a brief summary, in the first chapter, of the Seminary’s precedent years, Dr. 
Coffin begins his chronicle with the presidency of Charles Cuthbert Hall in 
1897; and from then on, with characteristic insight, warmth, humor and 
human interest he tells a fascinating story that puts us all in his debt. 

The history of an institution can be and often is written so dryly that it 
is good for nothing save as a factual reference book but, with “Uncle Henry” 
wielding the pen, nothing like that could possibly happen. It certainly has not 
happened here. Some of the chapters necessarily have impersonal titles — “An 
Interdenominational Seminary,” “Auburn and Union Join,” “The School of 
Sacred Music,” “‘The Libraries” —- but even in these chapters Dr. Coffin’s 
irrepressible interest in people fills the record with intimate portraits of the 
personalities who did what was done. The major portion of the book, however, 
is frankly made up of character sketches of the professors — priceless pen- 
portraits of the Seminary’s teachers, which make them vividly live again in 
the memory of those who knew them; and in one chapter, “Changing Student 
Concerns,” he does for the students in general what he does for the professors 
in particular, so that the alumnus meets himself again as he was when he 
studied at Union. No one save “Uncle Henry” could have written the Semi- 
nary’s chronicle in just this way, with intimate incidents illustrating major 
matters and adding endless human interest to the narrative, and this reviewer 
suspects that nothing quite like this was ever done before in the writing of 
any institution’s history. 

This quality of human interest and anecdotal illustration which pervades 
the book does not, however, in the least interfere with its serious historical 
value. This is a solid piece of research — careful, painstaking, convincing. 
Dr. Coffin presents a story of great achievement, but he makes that achieve- 
ment seem all the more remarkable because he portrays so vividly the obstacles 
which decade after decade have confronted the Seminary, and the often bitter 
controversies, attacks from without and disagreements within, through which 
the Seminary had to win its way. We oldsters among the alumni, who have 
been intimately associated with the Seminary during the past half century, 
will have many a memory refreshed, many a personality brought to life again 
in our imagination, but all of us will also learn facts about our institution’s 
struggles, crises, discords and victories that we never knew before. 

Dr. Coffin, of course, declined to write about his own presidency, and 
Dr. Morgan Noyes has handled that with admirable taste and skill. Speaking 
of the effect which Coffin often had upon the students, Noyes remarks: “So 
easily did admiration slip into imitation that it was sometimes said that students 
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who sat at his feet became ‘Coffinated’.” After reading his chapter this re- 
viewer was tempted to say to Noyes, Tu quoque! For the quality of human 
interest and personal illustration which distinguishes the whole book pervades 
in the same way Morgan Noves’ treatment of the notable years from 1926 
to 1945. 

One aspect of the Seminary’s history in recent years, comment on which 
one naturally looks for but cannot find, is the impact of neo-orthodoxy on the 
professors and students. Many alumni are curious and anxiously concerned 
about this, and humors are numerous and varied. Is it true, for example, that 
not a professor in the Seminary accepts “‘neo-orthodox” as a correct description 
of his theological position, but that nonetheless in recent years a considerable 
group of students has been strongly affected by the Barthian revolt against 
liberalism? In an excellent epilogue by President Van Dusen, covering the 
years from 1945 to 1954, we are told that the interest of the students “focuses 
upon the central theological issues,” but the word “‘neo-orthodox” occurs only 
twice, and then very casually, in the whole book. Perhaps this history was not 
the proper place for the portrayal of this important aspect of the Seminary’s 
life and thought, but there are few matters about which the alumni would be 
more interested to hear than the extent and nature of the impact of Continental 
neo-orthodoxy on students and teachers at Union. 

No alumnus can read this story of Union’s past fifty years without 
gratitude and pride. It is not alone the obvious achievements of the Seminary 
which make one thankful for the institution; Dr. Coffin is wisely critical at 
times both of personalities and policies; but the total picture of controversies 
courageously weathered, of defects overcome, of hurdies well leaped, and of 
the devotion, loyalty and self-sacrifice which made the present Seminary pos- 
sible is stirring and challenging. Every alumnus should read this book, and 
one hopes that beyond the circle of our graduates it will interpret to many 
others the spirit of Union. In particular such chapters as “The Seminary and 
World Service” and “The Seminary and the Ecumenical Movement” tell a 
story that should make all of us alumni at once humbly grateful and loyally 
proud. Harry EMERSON Fospick 
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Psycho-Therapy and the Christian 
Message, by Albert Outler. New 
York: Harper Brothers. 1954. 
$3.50. 


Professor Outler’s book is a very 
creative contribution to the debate 
and tension which must exist between 
the Christian message and all forms 
of “wisdom of the world,” that is, the 
various disciplines of culture. Pro- 
fessor Outler recognizes that the ten- 
sion and cooperation between Chris- 
tianity and psycho-therapy is merely 
one instance of similar tensions, which 
have determined the life of Western 
culture through all the ages. The 
great merit of the book depends partly 
upon Outler’s mastery of the particu- 
lar field but partly upon his under- 
standing of the issues involved in this 
encounter in all fields. He rejects, on 
the one hand, a defensive attitude of 
Christianity which refuses to engage 
in a dialogue with the disciplines of 
secular culture and inclines to regard 
every form of humane or humanistic 
wisdom as foolishness. He avoids the 
error, on the other hand, of being so 
impressed by the practical wisdom of 
a discipline (in this case with the 
wisdom and practical therapeutic skill 
of psycho-therapy) that the foolish- 
ness of this wisdom on the ultimate 
level is obscured. The foolish- 
ness of psycho-therapy consists in 
what Outler defines as “reductive 
naturalism.” The naturalistic presup- 
positions of modern depth psychology 
makes it incapable of seeing the per- 
son in the ultimate dimensions of his 
existence, that is, in both the freedom 
and responsibility of his actions and 
in the sin and guilt into which he 
falls in his freedom. Therefore Chris- 
tianity has the task of appropriating 
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such wisdom as has been cultivated 
by the therapist and recognizing that 
the diagnosis of human ills which have 
their roots in the intricacies of the 
human psyche, demand technical com- 
petence for their cure. But the Chris- 
tian counselor must on the one hand, 
have a proper self-respect and not 
regard his Christian truth as merely 
a remnant of crude and picturesque 
thinking which modern psychology 
has “scientifically” refined. Outler 
rightly thinks that the prejudices 
against religion among therapists are 
partly derived from their treatment 
of neurotic forms of guilt-feeling, 
which are the fruits of very religious, 
but very un-Christian, forms of fran- 
tic legalism, designed to evade pre- 
cisely the real problem of guilt which 
the psycho-therapists are also inclined 
to evade by reducing all guilt to neu- 
rotic guilt feelings. As for the other 
source of the naturalism of psycho- 
therapy, its genetic explanation of re- 
ligion and its ascription to a projec- 
tion of the “father-image,” Outler 
shrewdly remarks that if one is to 
explain all beliefs in this way, it would 
be equally legitimate to interpret 
atheism to an adolescent rejection of 
the father. 

It is difficult to do full justice to 
so excellent and wise a treatise on the 
relation of two modes of thought 
which are, in Outler’s words, at the 
same time “rivals and allies.” 

In only one emphasis does he fail 
to carry conviction, for this reader 
at least. He seems to me to be too 
anxious to appreciate the understand- 
ing of love among psychiatrists and 
to suggest that we might learn from 
them on this score. This seems to be 
true only in the superiority of the 
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provisional lack of judgment in the 
therapist as compared with the still 
too moralistic clerical counselor. But 
the anatomy of love is understood in 
only a very truncated version by most 
therapists. The pure Freudians do 
not understand it at all. Fromm 
thinks that love is possible only after 
the self has established itself in se- 
curity, whereupon love becomes pos- 
sible as a “‘phenomenon of abundance.” 
He does not understand that the de- 
sire for security is as unlimited as any 
human desire and that therefore the 
person who waits for security before 
he can love will postpone love inde- 
terminately. Even the therapists of 
Sullivan’s school, who know very well 
that the necessary security of the per- 
son must be furnished by the love of 
others, and therefore come closer to 
the Christian doctrine, make the mis- 
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take of attributing all forms of in- 
security to the failure of love on the 
part of the parents. Thus they place 
the whole burden for the inevitable 
sin of man upon the poor mothers. 
That is merely one instance of the 
endless search for particular causes 
of what is really a universal malady. 
This search proves that modern psy- 
cho-therapy has not, for all of its 
wisdom, really understood the signi- 
ficance of human freedom in both its 
creative and sinful possibilities. In 
that respect it is not far advanced 
over the naturalism of the French 
Enlightenment. 

Professor Outler’s possible mistake 
in his undue appreciation of the wis- 
dom of psycho-therapy does not how- 
ever militate against the essential bal- 
ance of his book and the clarifying 
effect of his discriminations. He has 
contributed creatively to the most 
significant dialogue of our day between 
Christian theology and an important 
discipline of our culture. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Peter, by Oscar Cullman. Translated 
by F. V. Filson. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1953, 252 pp., $4.50. 


Not the least of the many dis- 
tinguished services which Professor 
Filson of McCormick Seminary has 
done theological scholarship has been 
his translation into English of several 
important German and Swiss works. 
He now puts all of us further in his 
debt with this excellent translation of 
Cullman’s recent book on Peter. The 
book is a notable one and deserves the 
wide reading it has had and is de- 
stined to have. 

The discussion falls into two parts. 
The first is concerned with such his- 
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torical questions as the place of Peter 
in the original group of disciples, the 
nature of his apostleship, the relations 
of Peter and James in the leadership 
of the primitive church, the reliability 
of traditions which associate Peter 
with Rome and affirm his martyrdom 
there. In the second half of the book 
attention is focused on Matthew 16: 
17-19, where Jesus, speaking of Peter 
as the “Rock,” goes on to say, “On 
this rock I will build my church...” 
There is a very illuminating account 
of the history of the interpretation of 
this passage, followed by Cullman’s 
own consideration of its authenticity 
and his evaluation of its doctrinal 
significance for the church. 

After examining all the evidence— 
biblical, patristic, archeological, etc. 
— he concludes that Peter was, in 
fact, the leading disciple of Jesus; 
that Jesus recognized this preeminence; 
that he was the acknowledged leader 
of the Jerusalem church in the ear- 
liest period but became a missionary 
apostle with responsibility for work 
among Jews when James replaced him 
at Jerusalem; that he came to Rome, 
probably in the early 60’s and died 
there as a martyr under Nero. Cull- 
man believes not only that one must 
take Matt. 16: 17-19 as reporting a 
genuine saying of Jesus (to me a 
highly doubtful point) but also that 
there is no adequate ground for deny- 
ing that it was spoken to Peter. He 
was, in fact, the “Rock” apostle and 
Jesus put principal reliance on him 
in the founding of the church. But 
the seat of his rulership -was always 
the Jerusalem church, not the church 
at Rome; and even that primacy was 
temporary, for by the middle of the 
first century James has become the 
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head at Jerusalem and is acknowledged 
by Peter himself as his superior (see 
Gal. 2: 11 ff). Moreover, just as the 
apostle’s office belonged uniquely to 
the original apostles and by definition 
could not belong to others of a later 
generation (cf. T. W. Manson, The 
Church’s Ministry), so Peter’s pre- 

eminence was peculiarly his own. 
There are many minor points where 
this reviewer was unconvinced by 
Cullman’s arguments, but his major 
contentions seem to me to be sound. 
The book is written in a very irenic 

spirit and with admirable clarity. 
JoHN Knox 
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The Kingdom of God, by John Bright. 
Nashville: | Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press, 1953. 288 pp., $3.75. 


The unity of the Bible is a prob- 
lem which is increasingly the concern 
of many of the ablest biblical schol- 
ars of our times. This is indeed a 
felicitous emphasis, since it is serving 
as a much needed corrective to the 
almost exclusive preoccupation with 
the diversity of the Bible which 
characterized scholarship during most 
of the last century as well as the 
first quarter of the present one. The 
only pattern which could be discerned 
in the biblical literature, according 
to the previous view, was an evolution- 
ary development from the primitive 
religion in patriarchal times through 
the montheism of the prophets to the 
pure ethical teaching of Jesus. But one 
could really not speak of biblical 
theology with the assumption that a 
real untiy existed through the Old and 
New Testaments. The past few de- 
cades have witnessed a remarkable 
revolution in this respect, and the re- 
sult is that today biblical theology 
stands at the very center of biblical 
studies. This newer trend has not been 
without its dangers, however. The 
perennial temptation is to accept too 
simple a view of the unity of the 
scriptures. Wilhelm Vischer, for in- 
stance, in his Das Christuszeugnis des 
Alten Testaments attempts to make 
Christ the center of the whole Bible 
in such a way that frequently he is 
guilty of violating the historical na- 
ture of the faith. The problem which 
confronts the student of the Bible 
today, therefore, is how to deal with 
its unity, while at the same time doing 
full justice to its diversity. 





John Bright in this volume, which 
incidentally won the Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Award of $7500, sees with clar- 
ity both aspects of the problem. He 
stoutly maintains that there is a basic 
unity to the Bible, but he never sacri- 
fices his scholarly integrity and his 
historical sensitivity in treating that 
unity. Throughout the book one is 
conscious of a very thorough work 
of exegesis which laid the groundwork 
for the author’s discussion of any rele- 
vant biblical passage. Textual, literary 
and form criticism; philological and 
archaeological questions; the historical 
background and the original meaning 
of the passage as it came from the 
author — all of these preliminary 
disciplines occupied him before he 
asked the final and most important 
question, its relation to Heéilsgeschi- 
chte. This is as it should be. 

The theme which Bright chooses as 
embodying most fully the unity of 
the Bible is, as the title of the book 
indicates, that of the Kingdom of 
God. He admits that the expression 
“Kingdom of God” is not too common 
in the New Testament and does not 
occur at all in the Old Testament. 
But he argues that “the idea is broader 
than the term, and we must look for 
the idea where the term is not present 
. . « .It involves the whole notion of 
the rule of God over his people, and 
particularly the vindication of that 
rule and people in glory at the end of 
history.” (p. 18) That this is not an 
original insight the author himself 
admits when he acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Walther Eichrodt’s 
Theologie des Alten Testaments. 
(p. 10) But he does treat the motif 
with great learning and perception, 
beginning with the establishing of the 
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old covenant in the time of Moses 
and reaching its climax in the event 
of Christ, the new covenant and the 
church. Of course, we can forgive 
Bright if at times he is so completely 
overwhelmed by his theme, that he 
can state categorically: “The effort 
has been made to show that this idea, 
so dynamic and so creative, is the 
(italics mine) unifying note of the 
biblical Word.” (p. 244) He has pre- 
viously satisfied himself, however, with 
the more modest claim that it is a 
theme which imparts unity to the 
Bible. (p. 10) I think that the author 
would agree that no single theme is 
completely adequate to express its 
unity. Or, in other words, no book 
about the Bible can ever serve as a 
substitute for the Bible itself. 

Many other words of approbation 
could be said about the work. It is 
interestingly written; it is carefully 
documented; it is up-to-date. In 
brief, it is a first-rate book and it 
should be read by every one who has 
a concern for biblical theology. 

Is there nothing, however, about 
the volume which causes uneasiness? 
In all candor, the answer must be: 
“Yes—that it won a prize of $7500.” 
There are some books which deserve 
to win such awards, e.g. Norman 
Vincent Peale’s The Power of Positive 
Thinking (perhaps even $75,000.). 
But not Bright’s book! When a man 
writes such a provocative work as 
this, he should be driven out of Bethel, 
cast into a cistern or sawn in two— 
not awarded $7500. But such are the 
hazards of living in a Christian 
culture. 

Murray NEwMAN 
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The Christian Attitude to Other Re- 
ligions, by E. C. Dewick. Cam- 
bridge, England: The University 
Press. 1953. x + 220 pp., $5.00. 


The Transcendent Unity of Religions, 
by Frithjof Schuon. Translated by 
Peter Townsend. New York: Pan- 
theon Books Inc., 1953. 199 pp., 
$3.50. 


These books represent two different 
approaches to reflection on relations 
between the world’s religions. In the 
first, which consists of the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1949, the motive is to 
become clear on the essentially Chris- 
tian attitude toward other contem- 
porary faiths and to state principles 
governing this. Himself a former 
missionary in India and Ceylon, the 
author reviews policies and methods 
of Christian missions, suggesting con- 
structive reforms. In the second, the 
author reflects over the whole field 
of the religions, in their esoteric 
meanings as well as their exoteric ex- 
pressions, seeking to realize their unity 
in so far as they partake of universal 
truth. From his point of view every 
religion has both universality and par- 
ticular nature to be reckoned with, 
Judaism and Christianity no less than 
the others. He seeks to view them 
from their goal-point, so to speak, 
rather than from within any one tra- 
ditional system. In the first approach 
the interest is practical, in the second 
metaphysical. 

Dewick begins by recognizing chal- 
lenges to the Christian Church today. 
These have come from recent political 
religions, Communism, Nazism, Fas- 
cism, and Imperialism; also from non- 
Christian religions of the Orient, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and others. 
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Christian Hope 


and the Second Coming 


By PAUL S. MINEAR.A thought-provoking book 
on some of the most controversial yet essential ele- 
ments of Christian faith, relating specifically to 
Bible passages on Christian hope and the return 
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Planned Preaching 


By GEORGE M. GIBSON. How to plan preaching 
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aration; how to put the plan into effect, how to 
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$2.50 
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All these religious refuse to admit 
superiority in the Christian religion. 
They present other forms of religious 
group-consciousness and summon 
Christians to cooperate with them in- 
stead of acting on their urge to mis- 
sionary evangelism. 

In examining expressions of mission- 
ary and ecumenical thinking of recent 
decades Dewick finds that Christian 
answers to these challenges have var- 
ied. The Church has been firm in 
rejecting the totalitarian claims of 
the political religions as well as the 
claim of superiority on the part of any 
non-Christian religion. With refer- 
ence to cooperation with non-political 
religious groups, however, opinion has 
not been so settled. Answers have 
ranged all the way from complete re- 
fusal to participate, through willing- 
ness to regard other religious as on 
the way to fulfillment in Christianity, 
to a readiness on the part of some 
Christians to join with followers of 
other faiths in a common search for 
further spiritual truth. 

Biblically and historically, Dewick 
finds, attitudes of both the traditions 
of the Church. Yet certain persistent 
principles can be detected which may 
serve to guide present reflection. Al- 
ways Christians have recognized the 
supremacy of Jesus Christ, though not 
necessarily to the exclusion of a re- 
cognition of other channels of God’s 
revelation. They have accepted his 
teaching about God, the unity of 
mankind, the value of the individual, 
and his method of dealing with men 
by love. Frequently they have claimed, 
though not always with unanimity, 
that the revelation of God in Christ 
is complete and exhaustive, that it is 
final and absolute, that it is exclusive, 
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“entirely other,” and that it is em- 
bodied infallibly in Bible or in Church. 
These persistent principles furnish a 
Christian norm, Dewick holds, for 
judgment in missionary work and 
practice. In their light he concludes 
that it is appropriate for the Chris- 
tian to continue in his faith “that 
through Jesus Christ God has given 
a revelation of truth that is central, 
distinctive, supreme and satisfying for 
all mankind.” At the same time it ‘s 
not un-Christian for him to parti- 
cipate in inter-religious gatherings and 
discussions, or to believe that in all 
races and creeds something of God’s 
mind and spirit is present, so that 
“those who seek the truth in sinceritv 
will be led by him into fuller light.” 
With Albert Schweitzer Dewick 
agrees that under all circumstances 
truth is more valuable than untruth. 
In the Transcendent Unity of Re- 
ligions, Frithjof Schuon writes from 
what he calls a metaphysical point of 
view, in contrast to both the philo- 
sophical and the religious approaches. 
In this he is a follower of René Guénon 
who holds that beyond all traditional 
doctrines there is a transcendent realm 
of spiritual truth apprehended by in- 
tellectual intuition, truth which can 
be only symbolically adumbrated 
through philosophical arguments and 
religious traditions, but which because 
of its universality unites the spiritually 
elect in both East and West. This 
position Schuon develops in his own 
terminology, writing apparently for 
readers already acquainted with the 
literature of many religions. This 
makes his book more difficult for the 
general reader than is Dewick’s, and 
not very amenable to brief review. 
The general picture which emerges, 





however, is about as follows. 

All particular philosophies and re- 
ligions, though differing, apprehend as- 
pects of truth. Their expressions of 
these, however, are necessarily exoteric 
and limited. Nevertheless these same 
exoteric symbolic expressions point be- 
yond themselves to esoteric truth, 
in its infinite dimensions, universal 
and transcendent. Great souls in all 
religions have realized this, not intend- 
ing their paradoxical and parabolic 
statements to be taken literally. But 
their followers have not always seen 
this. They have eternalized the teach- 
ers’ utterances, fashioning them into 
the set traditions that have come 
down to us. These traditions are 
separate. Yet the exoteric doctrines, 
rituals and characteristic art forms 
may suggest to the more intuitive 
followers the esoteric insights known 
to the masters, thus leading them into 
the realm of universal truth beyond 
the particularities of the religions 
themselves. Because of their exoteric 
differences the religions cannot be 
amalgamated or combined into some 
kind of world religion, nor can one 
of the particular religions become the 
world religion. This would seem to 
exclude missionary activity on the 
part of any one religion, since such 
activity over-steps the boundary of 
a given system. Yet Schuon allows 
for such activity if it leads to “the 
Universal Christ who is the Word 
which inspires all Revelation.” The 
implication is that followers of differ- 
ing religious traditions may unite in 
their devotion to the ultimate, (i.e. 
metaphysical, esoteric, universal), 
Word of Truth, but not in the par- 
ticular natures of their separate reli- 
gions. Such unity of universal char- 
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acter in all religions is the high point 
for their mutual understanding. Such, 
in brief, is Schuon’s message. It dif- 
fers from Dewick’s in that it seeks a 
goal above all religions rather than an 
attitude within a particular religion. 

In comparing religions Schuon 
points to analogous concepts in dif- 
ferent traditions. In this he is often 
suggestive, as when he remarks that 
the Qur’an is for Moslems what Christ 
is for Christians, i.e. the Divine Word. 
Sometimes he is less impressive, as 
when he finds the Prophet Mohammed 
symbolically analogous to the Virgin 
Mary because both are “pure recep- 
tacles of the Divine Light of Revela- 
tion, the reason being that Moham- 
med is “pure” in the sense of being 
“illiterate” (ummi) and the Virgin 
in the sense of “immaculate.” Identi- 
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fications of the latter sort seem a bit 
far-fetched and scarcely necessary for 
sustaining the main thesis that esoteric 
truth may be reached by intellectual 
intuition in every tradition. 

Of the procedures in these two 
books, Dewick’s is the more empirical 
and regardful of the collective view 
of the Christian community. Schuon’s 
is the more speculative and inde- 
pendent, appealing to the insights of 
a spiritual elite. Yet each book is in 
its way a call for better understand- 
ing between religious groups on the 
deepest levels of their faiths. Both 
writers show wide knowledge of the 
world’s religions. 

CLARENCE H. HaMILTON 


Conscience and Compromise, by Ed- 
ward LeRoy Long, Jr. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1954. 165 pp., 
$3.00. 


I believe that Union Seminary may 
well take great pride in this book. 
The author graduated with his Ph.D. 
three years ago. He had written three 
books, including his published thesis, 
while he was in residence. Each of 
those other books is very fine in its 
own way but this is almost certainly 
the best. Already it has received an 
unusually favorable response and it is 
regarded as an original contribution 
to current thinking about the appli- 
cation of Christian ethics to concrete 
problems. I was much interested to 
find that an Anglican reviewer (Pro- 
fessor Pittenger) said that, though this 
book is a thoroughly Protestant book 
and based upon insights of ‘‘Neo- 
orthodoxy,” “it is the first really 
appealing statement of the matter” 
and the matter is one to which An- 
glicans have given special attention. 
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Dr. Long has given us one of the 
best comprehensive discussions of the 
application of Christian ethics which 
I know. He may antagonize some 
readers because of his effort to revive 
the word casuistry. However he care- 
fully avoids a legalistic type of casu- 
istry. He does not try to tell us in 
advance what should be done in speci- 
fic causes, each of which is unique. 
He has learned from Dr. Niebuhr 
and others about all the dangers in 
Catholic legalism. On the other hand, 
he sees clearly that Protestants need 
more guidance than they are getting 
concerning the way in which they 
relate the absolute standard of love 
to the ambiguous problems which call 
for decision. He shows how dangerous 
it is to make the adjustment without 
knowing on what principle we do it. 

More than half of the book is de- 
voted to the need of casuistry and 
to a very wise discussion of the struc- 
ture of any complicated moral de- 
cision. Dr. Long then illustrates his 
principles by discussing their appli- 
cation to various areas of personal 
and social life. He even dares to dis- 
cuss such issues as smoking, drinking 
and swearing but rest assured that he 
does not decide in advance what you 
should do about them! He does point 
to some of the issues involved and I 
think that what he says about drink- 
ing, though brief, makes more sense 
than anything that I have read or 
heard on the subject. He deals beau- 
tifully and helpfully with some of 
the problems connected with sex and 
marriage. 

Dr. Long has done his most pro- 
found thinking on the ethics of war. 
He wrote a book about this in the 
context of the atomic problem. He 








comes back to it again. He is a 
pacifist whose confident pacifism has 
been spoiled by long exposure to Union 
Seminary’s department of Christian 
ethics and yet he cannot avoid raising 
the pacifist question when he is faced 
with a too confident statement of the 
opposite position. He sees that the 
pacifist is often irrelevant with his 
perfectionism but he is fearful of 
what he calls the “‘adaptionism” of 
the non-pacifist. He is worried be- 
cause “as warfare gets increasingly 
violent and unreserved the pacifist 
voice in the Christian Church should 
become increasingly weaker.” I should 
agree with that if more pacifists would 
learn from him that their position, 
while involving different ambiguities 
from that of the non-pacifist, is still 
a morally ambiguous one. It is easier 
for non-pacifists to be corrected by 
pacifists who acknowledge this as Dr. 
Long does. 

In the final chapter Dr. Long shows 
that Christian ethics cannot be self- 
sufficient, that the Christian life de- 
pends upon the grace of God. Only 
those who know the forgiveness and 
the power which belongs to this di- 
mension of “faith beyond ethics” can 
live and act in this world without 
either despairing or losing their Chris- 
tian sensitivity. JOHN C. BENNETT 


The Fulness of Time, by John Marsh. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1952. ix + 189 pp., $3.00. 


The notion of time is being paid 
increasing attention by philosophers, 
theologians and biblical students. It 
is indeed “the pivotal category in every 
philosophy of history” (Paul Minear, 
Eyes of Faith, p.97). <A biblical con- 
cept of time is at the center of the 
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biblical world-view (A. J. Heschel, 
“Space, Time and Reality ... ,” 
Judaism, 1, 3 [July, 1952], 262-73; 
cf., among current articles, Robert 
E. Cushman, “Greek and Christian 
Views of Time,” Journal of Religion, 
XXXII, 4 [October, 1953], 254-65, 
and Eric C. Rust, “Time and Eternity 
in Biblical Thought,” Theology To- 
day, X, 3 [October, 1953], 327-56). 
Likewise, Professor Marsh declares, 
“Time is perhaps the focal, as it is 
certainly a pressing, problem of our 
age,” and adds, “To study time is 
more than to seek a definition for a 
word; for while time is not itself, as 
we believe, the ultimate reality, it 
cannot be properly discussed unless 
questions of ultimate reality are asked, 
and, so far as may be, answered” 
(p- 1). 

The author of this important book, 
Professor of Christian Theology at the 
University of Nottingham, maintains 
that a sound philosophy of time, eter- 
nity and history may be formulated 
on the basis of what he calls “the 
religious insights of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition.” At the same 
time, he deems it possible to approach 
the study of biblical thought both as 
a theologian of the “reformed” faith 
and as a philosopher of the Platonic 
tradition, and he implies that Calvin’s 
approach is not incompatible with 
Platonism. Contrasting the Platonic 
insistence upon the ‘relation between 
experience and illumination with the 
Aristotelian epistemological use of 
abstraction, he thinks that “‘the issue 
. .. is not whether we shall be ‘Greeks’ 
or ‘Hebrews,’ philosophers or obscur- 
antists; but whether, being Platonist, 
we shall use the religious illumination 
(or revelation) given to the Hebrews 
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and communicated to us in the Bible; 
or whether, being Aristotelian, we 
find ourselves unable to acknowledge 
that illumination has something from 
which to start” (p. 17). Of course, 
the question of Calvinism and Platon- 
ism is far too wide or complex a sub- 
ject for discussion in a book of this 
kind, but it is so important that the 
author might well plan to elaborate 
on his introductory remarks in a 
further publication. What he accom- 
plishes in the present book is to in- 
terpret in terms that are clear to the 
modern and occidental mind the Heb- 
rew understanding of time as divine 
opportunity rather than human chron- 
ology. He proves his point by study- 
ing the realistic and “substance- 
charged” meaning of the Hebrew 
word ‘eth which usually corresponds 
to the Greek kairos and hardly ever 
to the Greek chronos. He develops 
his thesis by showing the way in 
which the cultic “memory” of God’s 
act in Israel’s deliverance from Egypt 
is inseparable from the prophetic “ex- 
pectation” of God’s judgment and 
triumph. 

One of the most original parts of 
the book is that in which the synoptic 
traditions on the teaching and person 
of Jesus are viewed in the light of 
the Hebrew understanding of the 
Exodus. Professor Marsh admirably 
shows this particular and fundamental 
aspect of a truly theological unity 
between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. In his concern with the can- 
onical books, however, he may have 
been led to underestimate the impor- 
tance of the “inter-testamental” liter- 
ature, and one might wish that a 
thorough comparison had been made 
between the prophetic and the apo- 
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calyptic views of time. At any rate, 
the author explains how Christianity, 
in contrast with Jewish apocalyptic 
eschatology, does not look for the 
cessation of history which would then 
be succeeded by the new age, but on 
the contrary believes that “the age 
to come” has already appeared within 
history. In the incarnation, the eter- 
nal invades the temporal, and Chris- 
tian fulfilment makes succession im- 
possible but confers upon history “‘an 
ultimate significance.” Thus, for the 
Christian, the eternal is related to 
the temporal, but this does not mean 
that human speech is adequate to ex- 
press what the eternal is, and Pro- 
fessor Marsh repudiates any charge of 
neo-Platonism. Furthermore, he af- 
firms — although he does not insist 
long enough upon it — that there 
is an age to come (“when at last 
history is over”) which is not con- 
fused with the temporal but tran- 
scends it (p. 151). After all, Chris- 
tian faith can hardly afford to dis- 
miss as “poetic” the expectation of 
the parousia. Although the author 
recognizes that a Christian is simul 
iustus et peccator, he does not appear 
to take with sufficient seriousness the 
tragic dimension of sinful pride and 
corruption which stains the church 
and the Christian in history. This is 
the more surprising when one remem- 
bers his prefatory statements on Cal- 
vinism. 

In a thought-provoking appendix, 
the author studies Professor Cull- 
mann’s Christ and Time. While he 
agrees that time is not cyclical and 
that eternity should not be conceived 
as Platonic timelessness, he sharply 
criticizes the view of rectilinear time 
and the conception of eternity as end- 
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less continuum. Perhaps it might have 
been helpful to point out that in the 
age to come “there will be no more 
chronos” (Rev. 10:6), and that it is 
probably unbiblical to attempt a posi- 
tive spelling-out of “eternity.” 
SAMUEL TERRIEN 


The Transformation of the Scientific 
World View, by Karl Heim. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
262 pp., $3.50. 


Since 1920, Karl Heim has been 
Professor of Theology at Tubingen, 
Germany. 

This book is the latest part of his 
multivolume work, Evangelical Faith 
and Current Thought, and brings to 
three the number of volumes avail- 
able in English. The other translated 
parts are the first volume, God Trans- 
cendent (out of print) and volume 
four, Christian Faith and Natural 
Science (Harper & Brothers; 1953). 
This review can only hope to sum- 
marize content and attempt to sug- 
gest the broader context of Heim’s 
thought. Any comprehensively criti- 
cal evaluation of this book as con- 
sidered in the wider context of the 
entire work would necessitate an ex- 
tended essay which limitations of space 
not to mention limitations of re- 
viewer!) do not permit. 

In The Transformation of the Scien- 
tific World View Heim examines con- 
temporary natural science, especially 
as its “transformation” is manifested 
by the collapse from within of the 
three pre-eminent absolutes of phy- 
sics (absolute object, absolute space 
and time, absolute determinism of 
the world process), in the context of 
the abiding absolute, God. The es- 
sential point here is that these are 
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(were) absolutes which man built 
for himself, and their collapse works 
to “clear the way for a sight of 
God,” since “Every magnitude in 
which we put our whole trust, to 
whatever realm it pertains, stands in 
the way of the absoluteness of God, 
because we place in it confidence such 
as is due to God alone.” (Page 24). 
The knowledge of modern physics 
here revealed is impressive. Heim 
presents some extremely difficult ma- 
terial in a clear and interesting fashion. 
Heim makes this difficult material 
understandable for the general reader 
and incidentally presents a splendid 
review of the problems facing present 
day physics. 

The book goes on to consider miracles, 
and concludes with a remarkable dis- 
cussion entitled “The riddle of life.” 
This latter section, while it offers and 
interprets much valuable information 
(e.g., “‘axial field” research), also 
contains some highly anectodal ma- 
terial which tends to weaken Heim’s 
case for a radically fallen nature. The 
more positive data of modern ecolog- 
ical research are conspicuous by their 
absence. With regard to this last sec- 
tion the question must once again be 
raised as to whether or not Heim 
holds that the conditions of present 
existence are worthy only of rejection. 
However, he indicates that he plans 
another book which will speak at 
length on this and related questions; 
final judgment must of course await 
the appearance of this volume. 

The major theme of Heim’s thought 
is the “world-view” problem. His con- 
cern in this regard will be best indi- 
cated by a few quotations from 
Christian Faith and Natural Science: 
“The fundamental question which is 








now to be debated is not concerned 
with any one single point in the 
Church’s teaching. It is concerned 
with the whole. It is the question 
whether for people of the present time, 
whose thought is shaped by the con- 
temporary conception of the physical 
universe, any other philosophy is still 
posible than that of secularism .. . 
The secularist world-picture, which is 
nowadays everywhere in the air, en- 
folds us with its subtle enchantment 
and its power to force intellectual ac- 
ceptance.” (Page 24). “We are no 
longer free to ask whether we should 
accept this challenge at all. . . for we 
are all already involved in this discus- 
sion in every hour of temptation. The 
only question which can be asked now 
is how the discussion is to be conducted 
and what is to be the starting-point for 
the debate. . . . We are confronted 
with an overall picture of reality 
which is imposingly comprehensive 
and coherent. We can counter this 
overall conception only by proposing 
a different overall conception which, 
just like the world-picture of secu- 
larism, comprises the entire reality 
of the universe as we see it today, 
from the spiral nebulae down to the 
electrons” (Page 25). 

The reader who is unfamiliar with 
Heim’s thought should read the vol- 
ume just quoted from before he reads 
The Transformation of the Scien- 
tific World View. This reviewer is 
far from being in complete agreement 
with Heim’s point of view. However, 
anyone who is sensitive to his own 
secularistic “hour of temptation” 
will discover in Heim’s recent books 
a theologian who takes that tempta- 
tion seriously, analyzes the situation 
brilliantly, and at least points the 





way to the task which he believes 

theology must accept lest more and 

more “hours” fall to secularism. 
WituiaM R. SHEALY, Jr. 


The Household of God, by Lesslie 
Newbigin. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1954. 177 pp., $2.75. 


This book may in all soberness be 
described as an “event” in ecumenical 
thinking. It may be awhile before its 
impact is fully felt, but fully felt it 
must be. For here is a genuine at- 
tempt to move beyond the “catholic- 
protestant” impasse, upon which ecu- 
menical discussion so constantly bog- 
gles. It is also a good example of how 
the contribution of the so-called 
“younger churches” is increasingly 
significant and necessary. Bishop New- 
bigin went to India in 1936 as a mis- 
sionary from the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, took part in the forma- 
tion of the Church of South India 
and was elected one of its bishops. He 
has previously given us a vigorous 
defense of the South India scheme in 
The Reunion of the Church, and also 
a diary of his experiences in the early 
months of the new church, called 
That All May Be One. He has lived 
through the discussion, questions and 
decisions connected with the most sig- 
nificant fact of recent ecumenical 
history and is thus in a particularly 
advantageous position to talk to us 
about the nature of the Church, 
which is what he attempts in The 
Household of God. 

The argument is developed on 
solidly biblical grounds, each chapter 
containing an examination of the 
biblical passages and conceptions rele- 
vant to the material under discussion. 
It is recognized that reunion will never 














be achieved on any basis of federation, 
since this demands no death and resur- 
rection as the price of unity. “The 
disastrous error of the idea of fed- 
eration is that it offers us reunion 
without repentance.” (p. 14). Nor 
can we solve the problem by appeal to 
some ideal “invisible church” in which 
the seamless robe of Christ remains 
unrent. (Bishop Newbigin later has 
some sober words for those who try 
to press the “‘visible-invisible” distinc- 
tion too far.) 

The question the opening chapter 
poses, then, is ““What is the manner of 
our ingrafting into Christ?” Three 
answers are then discussed in detail, 
characterized as the answer of clas- 
sical Protestantism (“we are incor- 
ported in Christ by hearing and 
believing the gospel”), Catholicism 
(“‘we are incorporated by sacramental 
participation in the life of the his- 
torically continuous church”), and 
what the author calls the Pentecostal 
faith (“we are incorporated by re- 
ceiving and abiding in the Holy 
Spirit”). The thesis is that no one 
of these alone is a full clue to the 
church’s nature, and that to make 
such a claim is to introduce serious 
distortions. It is also contended that 
the ecumenical movement has given 
far too little attention to the third 
answer. 

The last two chapters are particu- 
larly creative, placing the church in 
an eschatological dimension, so that 
it must reach out to the end of the 
world, and in a missionary dimension, 
so that it must reach out to the ends 
of the earth. 

For readers of this journal the most 
significant portion of the book may be 
Bishop Newbigin’s critical study of 
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the Protestant doctrine of the church. 
We do not, he says correctly, make 
sufficient place for “the outstanding 
life of the Church as one fellowship 
binding the generations together in 
Christ.” (p. 48) Our doctrine of the 
Church is liable to leave us with dis- 
connected events, in each of which 
the word and sacrament are set forth, 
but which are not clearly enough 
bound together. Perhaps as an over- 
reaction from Rome we do not take 
seriously enough the Church as a con- 
tinuing historical institution. Further- 
more, when we define the Church as 
that place where the word is truly 
preached and the sacrament rightly 
administered, we are still begging 
the question of ““What is correct doc- 
trine and correct administration?” 
and when we go on to try to answer 
such a question, in terms ofthe cen- 
trality of the Word, we almost in- 
evitably tend to make doctrinal cor- 
rectness our norm. And granting the 
obvious fact that doctrine is neces- 
sary and vital, something has been 
vitiated in the life of the Church 
when “A written theological state- 
ment becomes the determinative center 
of the Church’s life.” (p. 51) A lot 
more is needed than intellectual agree- 
ment, and it is here that the Catholic 
and Pentecostal interpretations have 
something to contribute to the whole- 
ness of our understanding of the 
church. The other great weakness of 
the Protestant position, to which al- 
lusion has already been made, is “the 
virtual disappearance of the idea of 
the Church as a visible unity.” (p. 53) 

It is this kind of trenchant, analy- 
sis which Bishop Newbigin carries on 
through the subsequent chapters of his 
book. No future discussions about the 








nature of the church can afford to 
neglect the rich contribution this 
volume has made. The author has 
placed us all in his debt. 

RoBertT McAFEE Brown 


Kerygma and Myth: A Theological 
Debate, edited by Hans Werner 
Bartsch. Translated by Reginald 
H. Fuller. London: S.P.C.K., 1953. 
xii + 228 pp., $4.50. 


This collection of essays, to which 
Volume II has now been added in 
German, is an attempt to present vari- 
ous viewpoints of German theologians 
on the controversy over Rudolph Bult- 
mann’s “de-mythologizing” of the 
New Testament. The volume is cen- 
tered on Bultmann’s position, and is 
concluded by “An English Apprecia- 
tion” by Austin Farrer. 

Bultmann’s basic problem is one of 
communication. How can the Gospel 
be presented to modern man? To 
modern man, he says, “the kerygma 
is incredible . . . for he is convinced 
that the mythical view of the world 
is obsolete” (p. 3). Bultmann then 
surveys the mythological world-view 
of the New Testament: the three- 
storied universe, angels and demons, 
cosmic catastrophes, etc. Even the ba- 
sic events of the keygma are couched 
in mythological terms: the pre- 
existence of Christ, atonement on the 
cross, the resurrection of the body, 
abolition of death, ascension into 
heaven, the coming of Christ on the 
clouds of heaven. He asks if, when 
we preach the Gospel, we expect our 
listeners to accept not only the mes- 
sage of Christ but also the mytholog- 
ical language in which it is embedded. 
His answer is that we cannot, that 
there is nothing specifically Christian 











in the New Testament world-view, 
that it is “the cosmology of a pre- 
scientific age” (p. 3). But the concern 
to de-mythologize is not the liberal 
idea of excising all mythology in order 
to arrive at the historical Jesus. Rather 
it is to interpret the Gospel, to trans- 
late it into terms in which modern 
man can see its relevance to himself 
and accept it. Nor does Bultmann 
desire thereby to remove the scandal 
of the Gospel. He thinks that the 
world-view of the New Testament 
is mot the proper scandal, that it is 
merely an unnecessary hindrance to 
presenting the Gospel in its full im- 
pact, offending man in the right way 
and requiring him to make a decision 
for or against it. The question, of 
course, is, How is this to be done? 
Bultmann believes that the answer 
lies in the “understanding of human 
existence” (p. 16). The kerygma will 
become relevant and credible to mod- 
ern man in the ternis which existential 
philosophy has evolved. 

Bultmann points out (p. 35ff.) that 
the event of the cross is a mythological 
event, in that here the “pre-existent 
incarnate Son of God. . . bears vicar- 
ously the sin of the world, and by 
enduring the punishment of sin on 
our behalf he delivers us from death.” 
This is a combination of sacrificial 
and juridical terms which are mean- 
ingless to the contemporary non- 
Christian. But by understanding the 
cross as an event in which “we 
undergo crucifixion with him” (p. 
36) and are hence delivered from the 
power of sin, and by seeing that the 
resurrection is no miraculous proof 
of the efficacy of the cross but is the 
completion of the event of redemption 
(p. 42), we see ourselves as “men 




















The Gifford Lectures —Volume |! 
Revelation and Religion 


Studies in the Theological Interpretation 
of Religious Types 


By HERBERT H. FARMER 


A well-known Christian thinker here makes a unique 
contribution to the literature of religion with his first 
volume of the Gifford Lectures. 

Dr. Farmer proposes an original and ingenious classi- 
fication and evaluation of the religions of mankind 
which enables him to confirm the uniqueness of Chris- 
tian belief and still grant a measure of truth to other 
creeds and cults. 

REVELATION AND RELIGION is a most thought- 
provoking work, one that will undoubtedly initiate a 
discussion among philosophers and theologians of 
far-reaching consequence. Ready. $3.50 
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The Official Background Papers 
for the Evanston Assembly 


The Christian Hope and 
the Task of the Church 


Through the publication of this book — the actual 
reports that will be used as the basis of discussion at 
the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Evanston, Illinois, in August — the individual 
American churchman is enabled to participate directly 
in the drama of the Assembly. 

By thoughtful reading beforehand of this appraisal of 
the forward movement, failures and weaknesses of 
ecumenical Christendom, he can follow with interest 
and understanding the day-by-day proceedings. 
Moreover, as an up-to-the-minute report on important 
areas of Church life, prepared by outstanding clergy, 
scholars and laymen from all parts of the globe, the 
book will remain for years to come a guidebook to 
wider horizons of Christian advance. $5.00 
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who are crucified and risen with 
Christ” (p. 42). It is these assertions, 
Bultmann claims, that are the real 
scandal of the Gospel, and they are 
articles of faith, immune from being 
proved and untouched by either posi- 
tive or negative scientific, historical 
corroboration. 

It is clear from all this that Bult- 
mann’s concern is not to water down 
the Gospel, but to present it in all its 
freshness and power to modern man 
so that he must react with decision. 
The “debate” of this volume is over 
the question, Can the content of the 
Christian message be emancipated 
from its mythological form? Bultmann 
defines mythology as “the use of 
imagery to express the otherworldly 
in terms of this world and the divine 
in terms of human life, the other side 
in terms of this side” (p. 10, n. 2). 
But if this is a workable definition 
of mythology, neithr he nor anyone 
else can succeed in de-mythologizing 
the essential points of the Christian 
message. For the Christian message is 
concerned with that which is “other- 
worldly,” namely that in Christ God 
has acted in this world. As soon as 
we go beyond the realm of this world, 
we are ipso facto in the realm of 
mythology, i.e. in the realm of the 
unknowable and unobservable. To say 
that this is knowable to the mind of 
faith does not remove its unknowa- 
bility, as St. Paul points out (Rom. 
8:24-25). The other theologians are 
all at pains to show that though human 
thought is able dimly to grasp the 
other-worldly, it can only grasp it in 
this-worldly terms. The very point 
of the Gospel is that “the ‘worldly’ 
receives its meaning from the ‘un- 
worldly’ ” (Schumann, p. 190). Thus 


the question is not whether the Gospel 
can be de-mythologized, but whether 
it can be re-mythologized (Thielicke, 
p. 162) in terms of the contemporary 
mythological world-view. In fact, it 
would seem to this reviewer that even 
the scientific, existentialist world-view 
is mythological as soon as it enters the 
realm of ultimate meaning. Ultimate 
meaning involves an affirmation of 
faith about that which is supra- 
mundane, but this faith can only be 
affirmed in the language of this world. 

There can be no argument with 
Bultmann that the world-view of the 
New Testament is remote from mod- 
ern man, that this cannot be the 
locus of the offense of the Gospel. 
We must preach the Gospel to modern 
man where he is, but at the same 
time it must be authentically the Gos- 
pel. To this reviewer Bultmann does 
not accomplish this, because the ex- 
istentialist terminology into which he 
would (I insist) re-mythologize the 
New Testament kerygma is really no 
more meaningful to our average con- 
temporary than are the New Testa- 
ment terms. But the problem is not 
thus dismissed. The publication of this 








volume — and, we may hope, the | 


second volume — will render us a 
great service if it stirs up concern 


in the American Church over the 


lamentable lack of power or relevance 
in our current proclamation of the 
Gospel of Christ. | Epwin M. Goop 


Life is Commitment, by J. H. Old- 
ham. New York: Harper and Bros., | 


1954. 140 pp., $2.50. 


Based upon lectures on the meaning 
of Christianity for interested, inquir- 
ing students, and packed with solid 
substance expressed in concise and 
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appealing fashion, this small volume 
is of a sort found more in England 
than here, and much to be applauded. 
It will be useful to put into the hands 
of intelligent laymen; but it may be 
found helpful, indeed, by pastors and 
seminary students too. 

The series of essays might be called 
a symphonic variation on the theme 
expressed by St. Paul: “I know whom 
I have believed.” (The author quotes 
Prof. Rosenstock-Huessy at this point; 
many will remember hearing that 
gentleman in the Seminary last fall.) 
Life cannot be completely understood; 
one’s only creative possibility is a 
decision to love and serve God in the 
active life of his creation. Not power 
or knowledge but love and community 
are the ends of life. Oldham borrows 
heavily from Buber and Gabriel Marcel 
in support of the view that man is 
man only with man; only thus is love, 
community, and, finally, revelation of 
God made possible. 

Chapters on God, Christ and the 
Church are pursued with openness of 
mind, depth of insight and fullness of 
courage. There is little here that pro- 
fesses to be original. The work is, as 
Oldham says, in the last resort simply 
testimony. To testify one must have 
been a witness, one must have taken 
part. If one would know the truth 
of Christianity one must, finally, live 
it. 

There is not the necessity of dis- 
covering truth, but of receiving truth, 
of living in what he calls the para- 
digmatic experience that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self. This is meant as no evasion of 
responsibility, but as the recognition 
that all that life can bring in the 
way of good or evil may be met with 





the knowledge that the meaning has 
not to be found, but has already 
been disclosed. Those who heard Cyril 
Richardson’s chapel sermon on over- 
coming rather than understanding the 
world will recognize there a close 
affinity with the basic theme of Old- 
ham’s lectures. 

Pau S. SANDERS 


Young People In Your Church, by 
Herbert C. Mayer. Westwood, N. 
J.: Revell, 1953. 226 pp., $2.50. 


This author wrote a similar book 
28 years ago, entitled The Church’s 
Program for Young People, which 
served as a guidebook for preachers 
and teachers for many years. The 
present volume is not a revision of 
the earlier writing, but also will serve 
as a comprehensive handbook for 
those who desire help and guidance 
in constructing a full church pro- 
gram for young people. It is the au- 
thor’s expressed purpose to bring to- 
gether in this volume the “new theory 
and practice of young people’s work 
today.” In doing this, he draws upon 
years of experience gained in pioneer- 
ing in young people’s work in the 
church, school, home, industry, gov- 
ernment and community groups. He 
reveals a sincere faith in the potentiali- 
ties of youth, as well as a realistic 
understanding of their problems and 
needs. The reader finds himself gripped 
by an overwhelming love and under- 
standing of young people as the writer 
attempts to structure an approach for 
relating the eternal truths of the 
Christian faith to “the period of 
youth with its splendid physical 
growth, intellectual development, and 
its social and spiritual awakening that 
affords the chance to set new ideals 
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and to equip the maturing individual 
to exceed the achievements of the past 
generation.” (p. 15) 

The writer begins his study with a 
brief but revealing historical analysis 
ef the place of youth work in the 
Christian church, and the various de- 
velopments that have led to our 
present concern for an adequate pro- 
gram designed to meet the needs of 
this age group. Such a program is de- 
fined as “a series of carefully planned 
experiences designed to give young 
people necessary knowledge, apprecia- 
tion of that knowledge, and the 
opportunity to put it into effect. The 
knowledge involves instruction and 
learning; the appreciation necessitates 
worship and devotion; the practice 
implies conduct and activity.” (p. 65) 
The content of learning is discussed 
in terms of early, middle, and later 
adolescence. Curriculum is conceived 
as taking its main clue from Christian 
teaching. The author here insists that 
“there must be a balance between cur- 
rent information and historical back- 
grounds, between doctrine and prac- 
tice, between denominational forms 
and ecumenical elements of unity.” 
(p- 79) 

The latter half of the volume is 
given over to discussion and illustra- 
tion of activities, worship, class pro- 
grams and departmental programs. 
The author presents many helpful and 
useful samples of programs and ma- 
terials that have been tried and found 
successful. He continues to give simi- 
lar guidance and illustration for ad- 
ministrative problems and interchurch 
relationships, Leadership and the chal- 
lenge of youth form the last two areas 
of concern. It is the author’s convic- 
tion that “the success or failure of 
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the young people’s program in Chris- 
tian education rests not so much on 
the young people as on the adults who 
are responsible for it.” (p. 201) Upon 
their conscience he places both the 
burden and the challenge of youth in 
the Christian church. 

This book will find a welcome place 
on the shelf of any preacher concerned 
with ministering more constructively 
to his youth. It will also prove helpful 
for laymen who, as parents or workers 
with youth, want to know how to ap- 
proach the teenager better equipped 
to meet his needs and to accept the 
challenge he offers both to the Church 
and to himself. No one should read it 
expecting to find answers to all his 
questions about work with young 
people. However, he will find inspira- 
tion in the author’s idealistic hopes 
for youth, as well as clues to a wide 
variety of factors involved in the 
Church’s effective ministry to young 
people. CuHarLes H, JOHNSON 


Education into Religion, by A. Victor 
Murray. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 226 pp., $3.00. 


Put this book on your “highly rec- 
ommended” list. It is a philosophy 
of religious education which is rooted 
squarely in the historic Christian faith 
and which finds within that context 
the issues to be faced and the norms 
to be applied. It does not present a 
vague and generalized philosophy but 
carries the quest straight through into 
implementation in a careful analysis 
of effective methods consistent with 
the purposes envisioned and the re- 
sources available. Dr. Murray, presi- 
dent of Cheshunt College, Cambric ge, 
brings to us the mature thought of an 
experienced educator, combining the 








fruits of his psychological, his biblical, 
and his theological studies in a reasoned 
appraisal of the educational task of 
the Christian church. The result is a 
product of rare quality. 

The author indicates in his Preface 
that the title of the book contains his 
thesis: Christianity is an attitude to 
life into which the pupil has to grow. 
He then proceeds to attack the most 
difficult and basic problems of method. 
Fundamental to the treatment of 
these problems is the analysis of 
the nature of the Christian religion. 
Five elements are suggested: “There 
is something to know, something to 
feel, something to choose, something 
to do, and something to belong to. 
Knowledge, feeling, morals, action and 





belonging are all involved.” To meet 
these demands Christian educators 
must properly relate their understand- 
ing of the stages of growth and the 
vital experiences of growing persons 
with their use of the great resources 
of the church: the Bible, Christian 
doctrine, and the worship and fellow- 
ship of the Christian community. 
While the methods suggested are 
rooted in the deep realities of human 
life and of the Christian faith and 
are not in the nature of specific tech- 
niques, Dr. Murray has constantly in 
mind very practical situations and he 
illustrates both his critique of existing 
methods and his own proposals with 
refreshing realism. 

Much that is traditional is retained 
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in this scheme of education, but the 
traditionalists will be no happier than 
any others for every element of the 
process of teaching religion is sub- 
jected to fearless and critical scrutiny 
and described with telling effect. Cer- 
tain conclusions as to method may be 
questioned by some readers, but they 
will be challenged to present valid 
evidence to support their criticisms. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
writing some sections of the book, 
such as the chapter on The Bible in 
Education, the author had in mind 
those teachers in the national day 
schools who are responsible for relig- 
ious instruction. In many counties of 
England an hour of each school day 
is set apart for religious teaching on 
the basis of an Agreed Syllabus of 
Religious Instruction which is prepared 
locally by representatives of the 
Church of England, the Free Churches, 
the teachers and the Local Education 
Authority. President Murray, in speak- 
ing to this English situation, empha- 
sizes the distinctive task of the 
church but finds wide opportunity for 
the school to teach the Bible and to 
discover its “high correlation value” 
with such studies as geography, lit- 
erature and history. This orientation 
to English policy and practice does 
not destroy the value of the author’s 
insights for American teachers of re- 
ligion in home and church. 

Elton Trueblood, in his excellent 
Foreword for the American edition of 
Education into Religion, comments 
upon the clarity of style which results 
in “the high quotability” of so many 
sentences. This reviewer had exactly 
the same experience and predicts that 
you, too, will be underlining sen- 
tences throughout the book and re- 
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reading most of it to enjoy again the 
concise beauty as well as the stimu- 
lating thought presented in every 
chapter. 

FraNK W. HERRIOTT 


God is Light, by Edgar P. Dickie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1954. 261 pp., $3.00. 


In God is Light, Edgar P. Dickie 
speaks for an increasing number of 
“unreconstructed liberals.” He argues 
that “continental theology,” for all its 
positive contributions, has thrown the 
baby out with the bath. Not content 
merely to show the limitations of 
man’s reason and the fallibility of his 
conscience, it has so disparaged them 
as to encourage both superstition and 
moral cynicism. The book is a frank 
and persuasive plea for the recovery 
of the “lost values of theological 
liberalism.” 

Writing in a discursive, rather than 
systematic, style, the author makes 
sorties into most of the principal areas 
of theological debate. Especially valu- 
able are his brief but incisive evalu- 
ations of Kierkegaard, Austin Farrer, 
Semyon Frank, and Anders Nygren. 
Although he does not undertake ex- 
haustive refutation of any one position, 
he can often be quite as devastating 
with a single sentence. For example, 
speaking of the disrepute into which 
morality has fallen in some quarters, 
he comments that “moralism has be- 
come a kind of theological swearword” 
— a situation which, after all, is only 
morality turned upside down. He 
rests his case with a poem in parody 
of the publican who thanks God that 
he is not as the Pharisee. On the dis- 
puted subject of general revelation, he 
observes that there could be as much 








pride in despising it as in acknowl- 
edging it. Although this point by itself 
establishes nothing positive, it does 
call attention to the futility of all 
arguments purporting to be truer be- 
cause more “humble.” Finally, he twits 
the contemporary opposition to “re- 
ligious immediacy,” with its accom- 
panying insistence upon the disjunction 
between revelation and the rest of 
human experience. The awkwardness 
of this position, Dr. Dickie observes, 
is that it presents another “religious 
immediacy”! 

One of the aspects of liberal theol- 
ogy which the author would like to 
retain is the belief in Christianity’s 
continuity with other religions, and 
indeed with lives of sincerity and in- 
tegrity everywhere. Despite this in- 
clination, he wrestles with the problem 
throughout the book without finally 
settling it. He cannot quite forget the 
lesson of recent history, as well as 
recent theology, that a man may be 
very sincerely dedicated to the wrong 
thing. 

The book sets out to reconcile what 
is valid in both liberal theology and 
its competitors. The reader may not 
be satisfied that the author has solved 
the problem. 

Indeed, his own emphasis on “‘illu- 
mination” as the pinnacle of Chris- 
tianity allies him in a curious way 
with the implicit gnosticism which 
informs his theological opponents. 
Nevertheless, his epigrammatic criti- 
cisms of “continental theology” leave 
little doubt that there is a problem to 
be solved. The book thereby lends 
weight to recent indications that 
theology may be moving into a “post- 
neo-orthodox” era. 


E. La B. CHERBONNIER 
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Prisoner for God, by Dietrich Bon- 
Hoeffer. Edited by E. Bethge and 
translated by R. H. Fuller. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 
190 pp., $2.50. The original edition 
of this book was published in Ger- 
many under the title Widerstand 
und Ergebung — Briefe und Auf- 
zeichnungen aus der Haft, by Chris- 
tian Kaiser Verlag. Muenchen, 1951. 


I am always afraid of using inade- 
quate words — “great words” — when 
speaking of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. He 
certainly did not feel like a hero or a 
a “great Christian” but tried to live 
an obedient life before the eyes of 
God, as a man who knew for certain 
that he was in God’s hands. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer was arrested by 
the Gestapo on April 5, 1943 and 
thrown into prison. On April 9, 1945 
he was hanged in a concentration 
camp at Flossenburg, a little village 
in Bavaria. The letters he wrote to his 
parents and to some friends during the 
time of imprisonment were partly 
saved and edited by his friend Eber- 
hard Bethge. 

Bonhoeffer was a theologian but he 
was no “homo religiosus.”” He was a 
realist in the best sense of the word, 
who knew that “only the man whose 
ultimate criterion is not in his reason, 
his principles, his conscience, his free- 
dom or his virtue, but who is ready 
to sacrifice all these things when he is 
called to obedient and responsible ac- 
tion in faith and exclusive allegiance 
to God.” Just because God was a 
reality for him in every minute of his 
life he was able to live in, and love, 
this world. “It is only when one loves 
life and the world so much that with- 
out them everything would be gone, 

















that one can believe in the resurrection 
and a ‘new world,’” he wrote to a 
friend. The emphasis on the “‘this- 
sidedness” of the Christian’s life 
sounds like a bell through everything 
he wrote. During his prison term he 
came to appreciate the immanence of 
Christianity as never before. We ought 
to love God in our lives and in all the 
blessings he sends us, it is only by 
living completely in this world that 
one learns to believe. 

He was most suspicious of the “re- 
ligious people” for whom God is really 
always the “Deus ex machina,” used 
when human resources fail, used for 
the so called solving of “last ques- 
tions” and “insoluble problems” or 
as a support in human failure. God is 
no “Randfigur,” he is not on the 
border of life but at the center. God 
is not “in weakness but in strength; 
not, therefore, in man’s suffering and 
death but in his life and prosperity.” 
God is the beyond in the midst of our 
life. 

Bonhoeffer saw his main task in a 
“non-religious interpretation of bib- 
lical terminology,” feeling the urgent 
need of reinterpreting in the manner 
“of the world” the concepts of re- 
pentance, faith, justification, rebirth, 
sanctification. We have to see that 
the world has “come of age” and we 
should recognize this. If man has as- 
serted the autonomy of himself and 
of his world, if God is driven out or 
remains a “working hypothesis” it 
must be our question: How can we 
reclaim for Christ a world which has 
come of age, what is the significance 
of a Church (church, parish, preach- 
ing, Christian life) in a religionless 
world? This reinterpretation is not 
possible by apologetic endeavors, not 


by making God the “Deus ex machina” 
not by making a salto mortale back 
to the Middle Ages. The only way 
“is that of Matt. 18:3, ie. through 
repentance, through ultimate hon- 
esty.” The only way to be honest is 
to recognize that we have to live in 
the world “etsi deus non daretur,” 
and that is just what we do see — 
before God. So our coming of age 
forces us to a true recognition of our 
situation vis a vis God. 

“The church must get out of her 
stagnation” he wrote in one of his 
last letters, ““we must move out again 
into the open air of intellectual dis- 
cussion with the world and risk shock- 
ing people if we are to cut any ice.” 

Bonhoeffer says wonderful words 
about the “whole man.” The Bible is 
concerned with anthropos teleios and 
does not know a distinction of outer 
and inner. Life must be “polyphon” 
and within the polyphony of life the 
love of God is the “cantus firmus.” 
“We must have a gocd clear cantus 
firmus.” He loves the Old Testament 
because of its clear honest picture of 
man’s nature. He praises the Song of 
Songs which is “included in the Bible 
as a protest against those who believe 
that Christianity stands for the re- 
straints of passion.” He reads Stifter 
and Fontaine — who are sometimes 
suspicious for theologians and is fond 
of their “clear and serene German 
language.” He says that “one often 
learns more about ethics from such 
books than from text-books.” 

Shortly after July 20th, 1944 — 
the day of the attempt to assassinate 
Hitler — he composed a poem, called 
“Stations on the roads to freedom.” 
Here discipline ,action, suffering and 
death are praised. 
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Two new volumes in 


THE LIBRARY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS 


26 magnificent volumes which will bring to modern 
readers the great writings of Christianity from the 
Early Fathers through the English Reformation. 


VOLUME III 
CHRISTOLOGY OF THE 
LATER FATHERS 
Edited by EDWARD ROCHIE 
HARDY. Selections from three 
major theologians of the 4th cent- 


ury, and important early Christian 
creeds and documents. 00 


VOLUME XxIlI 
CALVIN: 
THEOLOGICAL TREATISES 
Edited by J. K. S. REID. Calvin's 
astonishing versatility is shown in 
these writings, some of which have 
never before been published in 
English. $5.00 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


VOL. I 
EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
Edited by CYRIL C. oncaioeee 
00 


VOL. XXIV 
ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 
Edited by G W. BROMILEY. $5.00 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, 
no’ 1517-1948 


VOL. Vi 
AUGUSTINE: Earlier Writings 
Edited by J. H. S. BURLEIGH. $5.00 


VOL. XIV 
ADVOCATES OF REFORM: 
From Wyclif to Erasmus 
Edited by MATTHEW SPINKA. $5 


Edited by RUTH ROUSE and 
STEPHEN CHARLES NEILL. 
Sponsored by the Ecumenical In- 
stitute. A comprehensive and au- 
thentic history of the movement 
from the Reformation to the forma- 
tion of the World Council of 
Churches. $9.00 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 

















“O freedom, long have we sought 
thee in discipline and in action and in 
suffering. Dying, we behold thee now, 
and see thee in the face of God.” 

SIEGFRIED MINx 


Preaching, by Walter Russell Bowie. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1954. 
217 pp., $2.75. 


The True and Lively Word, by James 
T. Cleland. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 117 pp., 
$2.50. 


Preaching Angles, by Frank H. Cald- 
well. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1954. 119 pp., $2.00. 


Hardly a generation passes without 
someone sounding the death knell of 
preaching. A few years ago we were 
assured that religious education would 
take its place as the most effective 
means of spreading the Christian gos- 
pel. Now we are being told by many 
that pastoral counseling is rapidly 
supplanting preaching. Therefore, it 
is comforting to see so many good 
books coming off the press in defense 
of this ancient and beleaguered skill. 

And certainly Walter Russell Bowie’s 
latest book is one of the best of these. 
In Dr. Bowie we have a man who is 
quite aware of the immense possibili- 
ties in preaching. To those who ques- 
tion its effectiveness, he suggests that 
the communists would give a great 
deal for the opportunity to fill thou- 
_ sands of pulpits every Sunday mor- 
ning! To those who still believe that 
preaching is of crucial importance 
and who wish to improve their own 
efforts in that activity, Dr. Bowie’s 
book will be very helpful. It is one of 
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the most exciting books on preaching 
that this reviewer has seen for some 
time. Its theological soundness, evan- 
gelical fervor, and Christian realism 
mark it as a bock that will be an aid 
to ministers for many years to come. 
Of particular interest is the first 
chapter on “What is Preaching?”. To 
this writer it seems that Dr. Bowie 
has captured the essence of what makes 
for effective preaching when he says: 
“It is not the gift of native eloquence 
that makes a man significant as he 
speaks to other men. . . It is the fact 
that he has got hold of something — 
or something has got hold of him — 
so interesting and so important that he 
can hardly keep still about it. One day 
he finds himself saying it out, perhaps 
to a crowd, because that is the in- 
stinctive and inevitable thing to do.” 
(p. 13). But Dr. Bowie also realizes 
the necessity for discipline and hard 
work in sermon preparation. He em- 
phasizes the importance of meditation, 
wide reading, biblical study, sound 
training, and personal devotions for 
effective preaching. But it is upon 
personal conviction that he lays the 
greatest stress. And in an age when 
sO many young ministers are revolting 
against the ministerial stereotypes and 
are becoming “just one of the boys,” 
the author rightly asserts that the 
minister must be something more if 
he is to be able to show his people 
that life goes beyond the petty and 
opens “out into vistas which are 
eternal.” (p. 47). In addition to deal- 
ing with the more general and theor- 
etical side of preaching, Dr. Bowie 
also gives practical suggestions con- 
cerning the use of the Old and New 
Testaments in preaching, the con- 
struction and delivery of sermons, and 








the relating of theology to life. This 
is an excellent, comprehensive book 
that will command the attention of all 
who seriously wish to improve the 
content and form of their preaching. 
In his The True and Lively Word 
James Cleland has given us another 
fine book. The author has approached 
his subject with wit, trenchant theo- 
logical insight, and a sympathetic 
understanding of the poor congre- 
gations who must listen to sermons. 
Some of his statements may be shock- 
ing to the more conservative and con- 
ventional readers. For example, he says: 
“I am not one who has been able thus 
far to make much use of so-called 
books of devotion, classical or mod- 
ern. I have found my devotional life 
nourished best by commentaries.” 
(p. 41). But whether or not a reader 
agrees with all of Dr. Cleland’s asser- 
tations, it is safe to say that he will 
find this book stimulating and helpful. 
In Preaching Angles, Dr. Caldwell 
has done something which should have 
been done long ago. He has gathered, 
classified, and described thirty differ- 
ent “angles” for developing a sermon 
idea so that it will “catch fire” in 
the hearer’s mind. As the author shows, 
a good subject, a good text, and a 
logical development are not always 
enough to capture and hold the at- 
tention of a congregation. And surely 
if a sermon is to be effective, it must 
be listened to and remembered! So the 
author has analyzed many sermons 
and found thirty various angles used 
in great preaching. Some of those 
which he suggests will come as a sur- 
prise to many of his readers (e.g. 
“Alliteration or Acrostic Sermons” and 
“Poem Sermons” and “Anecdotal Ser- 
mons”); but when the author shows 
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how Chalmers’ famous sermon, ‘The 
Expulsive Power of a New Affection,” 
was based on an anecdote, the possi- 
bilities in “angles” became more ob- 
vious. This is not a profound book — 
indeed the author makes no such pre- 
tense — but it is a book that should 
be of great assistance to the pastor 
who is seeking for new ways to make 
his sermons more telling in their effect. 


Fay Hi 


A Compend of Wesley’s Theology, 
edited by Robert W. Burtner and 
Rebert E. Chiles. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954. 
302 pp., $3.75. 


Symptomatic of the widespread re- 
newal of interest in Wesley as a theo- 
logian, this compend is an attempt to 
do for John Wesley what Dr. Kerr 
has done for Luther and Calvin. The 
need for such a volume has long been 
obvious. While Wesley clearly had a 
systematic mind, he, like Luther, 
never wrote a systematic theology. 
Even the casual student soon becomes 
aware of the notorious inaccessibility 
of Wesley’s complete views on any 
given topic, scattered as they are in 
fragments throughout some thirty 
volumes, not all of which are now 
readily available. 

Deliberately making their selections 
from a wide variety of writings, Burt- 
ner and Chiles — both of whom have 
been recent students at Union — have 
extracted key passages from the ser- 
mons, journal, notes on the New 
Testament, letters, and other treatises, 
as well as poems and hymns. These 
have been arranged under ten major 
headings — Religious Knowledge and 
Authority, God, Jesus Christ, The 
Holy Spirit, Man, Salvation, The Moral 
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Ideal, The Moral Standard, The 
Church, Eschatology — which, in 
turn, are organized in from three to 
ten subdivisions. The sources of all 
passages are identified, and the editors 
have supplied each chapter with a 
brief, but helpful introduction. Sup- 
plementary references at the end of 
each chapter, annotated bibliographies 
of Wesley’s writings and important 
secondary works, and the requisite 
indexes make this compend a highly 
useful guide to Wesley’s writings, as 
well as being a thoroughly serviceable 
reference volume in itself. Together 
with Curnock’s one-volume abridge- 
ment of the journal and Bishop 
Welch’s volume of selected individual 
writings, the present book makes it 
possible for one who does not intend 
to secure the various complete works 
to have in his library an admirable 
cross-section of Wesley. 

A Compend of Wesley’s Theology 
is not a substitute for the complete 
writings, and surely is not intended 
to be. Certain shortcomings are ob- 
vious. For example, isolating only one 
portion of the book for criticism, 
in the chapter on a topic prominent 
in contemporary theological discussion, 
the doctrine of the Church, one doubts 
that Wesley’s unique combination of 
Catholic, Protestant, and Sectarian 
emphases in a living unity is ade- 
quately represented. In the section 
on the “Nature of the Church,” one 
misses his distinctive view of divisions 
among Christians (Cf., ¢.g., the ser- 
mon: “On Schism,” and correspondence 
with Mr. Clarke, 1755). In the section 
entitled “The Ministry,” while there is 
material stressing the necessity of lay 
preaching, one is startled to find no 
representation of Wesley’s understand- 
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ing of ministerial orders, which became 
the theological basis for his own dis- 
puted ordinations, and likewise, no 
selection indicating the relation of 
ordination to the administration of 
the sacraments — a very live issue 
in present-day Methodism. (On these 
matters, cf. Journal: January 20, 1746, 
the letter “To Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury 
and our Brethren in North America,” 
1784, the sermon: “The Ministerial 
Office,” e¢ al.) A peculiar and recur- 
rent problem in the study of Wesley 
is illustrated by the selections headed 
“Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” 
While the material chosen is excellent, 
no study of Wesley’s views on this 
subject can ignore the extract from 
Dean Brevint’s The Christian Sacra- 
ment and Sacrifice, which Wesley 
made and published approvingly as a 
preface to Hymns on the Lord’s 
Supper, and yet this obviously: is ex- 
cluded from any compilation of 
Wesley’s own writings. 

However, vulnerability to criticism 
is inherent in the very nature of the 
present work, and the editors them- 
selves undoubtedly recognize its limi- 
tations. Judiciously used, it may be 
considered an essential implement for 
any student of John Wesley who is 
not prepared to make a compend of 
his own. 

ARNOLD W. HEARN 


The Student Prayerbook. New York: 
Association Press, 1953. 237 pp., 
$2.00. 


Edited by a committee under the 
leadership of J. O. Nelson, this prayer 
book has been produced by Haddam 
House as a comprehensive manual of 
devotion representing the major tra- 





ditions at work in the Christian stu- 
dent movement in America. 

Besides morning and evening devo- 
tions for two weeks, there is a section 
of prayers for use in connection with 
Bible study (showing the influence of 
renewed interest in biblical faith) ; 
prayers dealing with various campus 
situations, with the choice of careers, 
with the Church and “religion” as 
such, and with the world and its needs 
and opportunities; and finally a sec- 
tion of general prayers. A commend- 
able effort has been expended in 
identifying the material used, the re- 
sult of which is gathered into an 
appendix where it does not interrupt 
the devotional sequences. 

Obviously one has not read through 
the whole. A “spot check” on the 
prayers for use at the sacraments 
shows a not surprising paucity of 
material, but also a surprising and 
welcome “solidity” in what is there. 


The prayers on baptism, composed for 
this prayerbook, reflect both the 
growing interest among evangelical 
Protestants in the sacrament of ini- 
tiation and the profundity of inter- 
pretation which many recent studies 
disclose. Prayers for the Eucharist in- 
clude snippets from the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Ignatius Loyola. 

Perhaps a renewed sacramentalism 
may yet eventuate in Protestantism. 
It will need to be more soundly 
grounded in theology than the “litur- 
gical movement” has thus far been 
if it is to have any lasting, wholesome 
influence. Indoctrinating students 
with a more meaningful approach to 
sacramental worship may be a means 
of providing a future leadership not 
as prone to ignore or abuse the sacra- 
ments as today’s clergy for the most 
part are. 

Pau S. SANDERS 
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